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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





A Letter to all the Proprietors of Drury 
Lane Theatre, (ercepting Peter Moore, 
Esq. and others who are, or have been 
concerned in the management thereof ;) 


&c. &c. By Samuel James Arnold, 
Esq. a Proprietor. London, 1818. 
pp. 86. 


This is a reply to the anonymous 
pamphlet on the subject of Drury Lane 

management, which was reviewed in 
No. 88 of the Literary Gazette. We 
showed that that production must have 
emanated from the Sub-Committee :— 
Mr. Arnold demonstrates that its author 
was Mr. Peter Moore. We suppose, of 
course, that he only furnished the raw 
material, and that some literary friend 
manufactured the finished article, and 
introduced all the eulogies upon his em- 
ployer with which it abounds, for no 
man could, even anonymously, so be- 
praise himself. 

Of the present work we will say that 
we had a higher opinion of the writer 
than to have supposed him likely to have 
produced it. Not but that his argu- 
ments are unanswerable; not but that 
his facts are indisputable ; not but that 
he has been grossly attacked and pro- 
voked ;—but simply because the object 
or objects of his exposure and castiga- 
tion are so completely down, as scarcely 
to be worth the passing kick of a 
periodical paper, far less the regular 
drubbing of a pamphlet. It is like 
striking a man when on the ground, 
which is against all the ordinances of 
the Fancy Code,—it is like pelting a 
poor devil on the pillory, which is against 
the better feelings of humanity,—it is 
like insulting a condemned wretch on 
his way to the place of execution, which 
is against the mingled sympathies of 
magnanimity and mercy. It is true 
that the parties persevere in their course 
of foolish offence, and it may be neces- 
sary and right to make an example of 
them; but then who cares for being 
the inflictor of punishment, 
deserved, and lashing those who are 
callous to the scourge, or publicly dis- 
gracing those who are insensible to pub- 
lic obloquy? Surely Mr. Arnold needed 
no defence, and revenge was beneath 
him. 

As he has, however, thought fit to 
lay on the lash, it must be confessed 
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that he has laid it on unsparingly. 
wish it may have the effect of driving 
the well whipped from their post; for 
until that event takes place we have no 
hope of seeing Drury Lane Theatre re- 
stored to its proper rank, the histrionic 
profession rescued from indignity and 
tyranny, dramatic literature removed 
from the censorship of ignorance, or, in 
short, any person or’ thing connected 
with the stage, in the situation they 
ought to occupy. To us, merely as it 
affects a single place of amusement, it 
is a matter of the utmost indifference 
how it is contrived to complete the ruin 
of Drury Lane ; only for the sake of the 
lovers of the drama, of performers, of 
authors, and, consequently, of the pub- 
lic, we wish that the experiment may not 
prove of a lingering nature. The result 
is certain, and it is desirable that the 
crisis should not be procrastinated ; for, 
after that is over, we trust and expect 
to see a new order arise, which will give 
us back our lost moiety of. theatrical en- 
tertainments, and, in so doing, regene- 
rate the whole dramatic sphere. 
Without reflecting on the subject, it 
might be said, “ How can the silly con- 
duct of the Directory of Drury Lane be 
of so much importance, as to warrant 
this extended view of the question, or 
the animadversions which have been 
bestowed npon it?” ‘The answer will 
suggest itself with a few moments’ con- 
sideration. No portion of the literature 
of a nation is more interesting than that 
which belongs to the stage—but for 
that, England would not have her im- 
mortal Shakspeare to boast of, nor her 
Massinger, Jonson, Ford, Shirley, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Centlivre, Congreve, 
Farquhar, Cowley, Otway, and a long 
train of illustrious men, whose genius 
has thrown a radiance over their country. 
Now look at the present state of theatri- 
cal office and authority—and pronounce 
if it be possible in the nature of things, 
that any human being, possessed of the 
talents required, can come forth to re- 
deem us from thedegradation into which, 
in this respect, we have sunk. Dull 
mediocrity is the summit level at which 
our original dramatic writings are fixed ; 


higher we never go, nor do we seem to 


aspire to a greater eleva‘ion. Even Fancy 
is banished from our theatres, and unless 
‘some jeu d’ esprit is imported from 
France, every home-made novelty pur- 
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sues the beaten track of ancient and 
reverend common-place. We ‘hardly 
think that, adverting to the excellence 
displayed in our days in every other 
branch of poetical composition, of polite 
literature, of works of iniagination, any 
one will be bold enough to maintain that 
the genius for dramatic effort alone has 
been blasted and withered by some un- 
natural palsy inherent in its own con- 
stitution. No; the evil, in so far as re~ 
garded a partial decline, existed in the 
commercial monopoly, which vested all 
the power of encouragement in a a 
speculators; who re perhaps, be 

sufficiently enlightened and liberal to 
acquit themselves honourably of their 
weighty charge, or who might, with 
greater probability, be merely ordinary 
traders, caleulating their profits, and 
building prodigious theatres, because 
they would hold most money,—not be- 
cause they were congenial to the fame 
of writers, nor to the exaltation of the 
art. Such was the effect when’ the 
rivalry subsisted ; what must it be when 
there is none?. Not a partial decline, 
but an utter and precipitous extinction. 
Delenda est Carthago ;—the drivellers 
of Drury Lane will speedily make them 
drivellers at Covent Garden, for when 
there is no competition, the worthless 
spectacle, or the flimsy translation, will 
suffice for all the purposes of attraction, 
and in a few years a new play will be as 
great a rarity as a good one is =ow. 

It is for these reasons, for the honour 
of dramatic literature, and for the good 
of the histrionic profession, that we set 
our faces strongly against the system of 
Drury Lane, which is incongenial in its 
head, incoherent in its body,‘ unstable 
in its limbs, and corrupt throughout. 

So much for the general question; we 
now resume Mr. Arnold's pamphlet. 

The writer takes the same view of the 
subject of retrenchment which we have 
always done :—economy is unquestion- 
ably wise, but when what is called 
economy in the management of a theatre 
is nothing but the lopping away of popu- 
lar attractions, it is indeed saving a shil- 
ling to lose a guinea. By such a plan, 
the expenses might be reduced not by 
fifths or sixths, but by halves and three- 
quarters ; and when there were not means 
to perform tragedy, comedy, opera, or 
farce, so as to bring the price of a pit 
ticket to the treasury, the grand econo- 
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mist might hug himself on’ having 
cramped the expenditure to twenty, in- 
stead of thousand pounds a year. 
Mr. Arnold. is, a better financier, and 
knows that it is not the quantum of 
amount, but the balance between the 
Supplies and Ways and Means which 
constitutes prosperity or bankruptcy. 
After endeavouring to discover a suffi- 
cient motive for the. pertinacious. ad- 
herence to a ruinous, system, which has 
marked the conduct of the Directory, 
the writer alludes, in, plainer terms than 
we have before met with, to.a sugges- 
tion, “thrown out by many,” and which, 
<* -wauld,appear to reconcile conflicting 
difficulties.” These are his words,— 

The accomplishment of this. supposed, 
abject. to a bed sind. would prove a sweet- 
ner for labour; a plaster for wounded) 
pride,;. an equivalent for degradation ; and 
‘ lace for a thousand bitter reflections, 
duced by, the exercise of as many unne- 
pssary crielties, performed, with merciless 
nd unfeeling apathy, under the colour of 
economical reduction ! 

This suggestion, Reader, is neither more 
nor led ton that amongst. the successive 
Sub-Committees of the last three years, 
there. have, pated, sas for the personel 
approp riation of the. large property vested) 
in, pint Lane "Theatre," and Tstrasted to 
their care! The promulgators of. this. 
opinion have not hesi to avow their 
utter disbelief that any set or sets of men, 
with persons of rank and talent and culti- 

ed ‘educations amongst them, could, 
otherwise. than wilfully, exhibit so dire an. 


ignorance of ev. ing connected with, 
Uberality, deg Bi and common judg- 
meat. No! it was surmised, probably by 
mavy more than whispered it; and whis- 
mk by many more than ventured to assert 
t; ‘that the property was gradually sinking 
under'a concerted plan; that, like a patient 
in the hands of a knowing Empirick, its 
constitution was reduced, and still declin- 
ing, by systematical exhaustion ; till being 
ngth brought to the last gasp, it would| 
and skilfully revived, by an, 
ind very simple process, to the im- 
areal honour o = Quack, and to the 
astonishment, admiration, ‘and gratitude of 
all béholders! ‘Phis wonderful eare—this 
revival from ruin to riches—was to be 
effected, it was said, by this plain opera- 
tion. When the property was so reduced, 
credit was lost—public and _ private 
ith violated: the patience of the Proprie- 
tors ‘exhausted—and the very means of 
keeping e doors open, no longer to be 
foitnd—the Sub-Committee, or their friends, 
were’ generously to step forward with the 
ways and means! Acts of Parliament were 
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to be sought to indemnify them! Mort- 
gages were ta be granted ~+ multiplied as 


jon might require! till Patents, Scenes, 
Wardgabe % Stage roperties, Furniture, 
Private Boxes, Fruit Offices, Dwelling 
Houses, and, in brief, all but the bare walls 


were in pawn; and thus pledged for one- 
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tenth of their value, foreclosure would fol- 
low; a public sale of a sunken and discre- 
dited property, would render it the easy 
prey of the adventurers, and the unfortu- 
nate and unwary Proprietors would become 
the victims of lnisyiisoma snagindy !—But 
I spurn, as every honest mind must spurn, 
this defamatory aspersion of a y of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, whose habits of 
life, and (generally speaking) whose cha- 


.Tacters, and wealth, place them far abore 


so contemptible a suspicion. ‘That such 
plans may have crossed, and Aave crossed, 
the minds of some individuals connected 
with the management, I have little doubt. 
What I have said, however, is enough to 
put you on your guard, should there be 
found a man base enough to betray his 
trust, and to have any such measure now 
or hereafter in contemplation, 

This idea exploded, what remains to 
satisfy the. mind which inquires into mo- 
tives? Vanity and self-complaceney will 
often induce men to attempt impossibilities, 
but few are mad enough to pursue a phan- 
tom, when they find they only grasp a sha- 
dow ; and all that can be concluded in: the 

resent instance, is, that what commenced 
in vanity is no'v continued by obstinacy ; 
and that vanity and obstinacy together are 
about to engulph for ever in their insatiate 
and united maw, your small remaining inte- 
rests, in what once was Tue Great THE- 
ATRE Roya, Drury Lanz, 

Entering into the Treasury accounts 
of receipt and expenditure, Mr. Arnold 
condemns the reduction of the prices of 
admission, even on the comparison of 
profit and loss, and still more on the 
bathos of sinking into competition with 
the minor theatres. During the last. six 
years the average receipt, at 7s. was 
2711. and a fraction, per night; and, 
during the preceding six years at 6s. 
only 267/.;—and, therefore, says he, 
they fallaciously conclude, “ Because 
less money was taken at 6s. than at Tess 
more will be taken at 5s.! But not 
satisfied with making this blessed experi- 
ment on the boxes only, they must needs 
out-Herod Herod, and knock off 6d. 
from the price of admission to the 
pit”! 

On contrasting the three years of Mr. 
Whitbread’s superintendance, with the 
three years years since, Mr. A. shows 
that the decrease of receipts, during the 
latter period, amounts to upwards of 
25,000]. per annum; whereas the re- 
duction of expense has been only about 
16,0001,; thus the theatre is 9000/1. a 

ear worse than it was in Mr. Whit- 

read's time, when it was unquestion- 
ably more embarrassed than the writer 
admits. We are convinced that, even 
during the former period, notwithstand- 
ing the activity, zeal, and talents of the 
Member for Bedford, the affairs of the 
theatre were far less suspicious than was 


‘in fact 





exhibited on the face of the Reports and 
Speeches at the Meetings, which were 
grossly delusive. But this, 
though it overturns Mr. Arnold's pre- 
mises, greatly strengthens his conclu- 
sion, that with the present accumulation 
of loss, and want of character. besides, 
the finale must be close at hand. 

There is.a letter respecting the author, 
from Mr. Whitbread, which, if his.con- 


iduct as Manager of Drury Lane stood 


in need of defence, is a most ample and 
honourable testimony to his merit in 
every respect. As most of the, news- 
papers have inserted it, we merely natice 
the circumstance, and close our remarks 
with the close. of the. pamphlet. 

“Qh! Mr. Moore! *##**! 

“ T wish 1] had, known your tricks before,” 

Mr. Moore will now proceed, in his sys- 
tem of reducing Expenditure; but be. as- 
sured, you will find that reduced Income 
will follow it. When he has accomplished 
his avowed object, and brought down the 
outgoings to a sum ‘‘ below the lowest 
Receipt ever known in the Theatre,” he 
will find (and. be. vastly surprized to find) 
that he has brought down. the Income also 
to a sum séil/ ‘* lower than the lowest 
Neceipt ever known in the Theatre,” and 
worse than that, still /ower than the lowest 
outgoings, to which the most penurious and 
miserly economy can by possibility reduce 
the Expenditure, Thus, more debt will be 
added by gradual accumulation ; and Mr. 
Moore will find himself a modern Milo, 
carrying the growing calf; but at last his 
strength must fail under the bulk and bur- 
then. of his MonsTROUS BULL ! 

If it should appear, I must again say, 
that in any part of this long Letter, I have 
defended others. or myself with too much 
vehemence; or that I have suffered any in- 
temperance of expression to escape me, I 
trust the unprovoked and unnecessary 
attack upon me will plead my excuse.— 
It was wisely said, that a man whose house 
is made of glass, should never throw stones 
—and had Mr. P. Moore confined himself 
to his India calculations—to representing 
the good people of Coventry. in Parliament 
—to speculations in tunnels and archways, 
or to any other objects to which his aspiring 
genius might direct him, and avoided an 
impertinent interference with my humble 
name, he would have escaped this uncere- 
monious exposition, which I have thought 
it a duty to myself to lay before you and 
he must not forget, that he who has set 80 
glaring an example of virulence and scur- 
rility, and abusive language, has no right 
to complain if he finds his own weapons 
resorted to, and turned against himself. 

Gentlemen, I have now done; and I 
sincerely hope, that you will be as wise 8s 
a certain Governor-General of India; whe, 
when Mr. Peter Moore was strongly re- 
commended to him as a Secretary op his 
appointment, desired him to communicate 
his notions, in writing, concerning the 
Government of that immense Colony; and 
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is said, after having perused a volume of 
impracticable absurdity, to have declined his 
services with this observation—‘‘ I want 
Elephants, and not A—s—s about me !” 


Nightmare Abbey. By the Author of 
“ Headlong Hall.” London 1818. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 218. 


The author of this work, and of several 
similar productions, is, we understand, 
a Mr. Peacock. It would be difficult to 
say what his books are, for they are 
neither romances, novels, tales, nor 
treatises, but a mixture of all these com- 
bined. They display a sort of caricature 
of modern characters and incidents ; 
executed with greater license than na- 
ture, and with more humour than wit. 

The contrivance is to group together a 
number either of persons, whose originals 
are easily recognized in the literary or 
political world, or of individuals who are 
made the representatives of some 
fashionable folly or doctrine; and from 
their collision to elicit a laugh at the 
actors or at their opinions. Thus in 
Nightmare Abbey, its proprietor, Chris- 
topher Glowry, Esq. is a gentleman of 
highly atrabilarious temperament, and 
a prey to gloom and blue devils; his 
only son, Scythrop, is a transcendentalist, 
filled with a grand plan for rendering 
mankind perfectly happy. At the ancient 
mansion, which gives the name to the 
publication, assemble as visitors, Mr. 
Hilary, a gay and lively relative, with 
his niece Marionetta O’Carrell, a bloom- 
ing coquette; Mr. Flosky, a morbid 
personage of some note in literature, 
and a disciple of Kant (we suppose 
aimed at Mr. Coleridge;) a Mr. Too- 
bad, “ the Manichean Millenarian,” 
who is constantly asserting the predomi- 
nancy of the evil principle ; the Rev. 
Mr. Larynx, an accommodating divine, 
“always most obligingly ready to take 
a dinner and a bed at the house of any 
country gentleman in distress for a com- 
panion.” To these are afterwards added 
the Hon. Mr. Listless, a dandy, with a 
disposition suitable to his name; Mr. 
Asterias, (quasi that worthy baronet Sir 
J. Sinclair) a believer in, and hunter after 
Mermaids; Mr. Cypress, a Lord Byron 
bard; Miss Toobad, the daughter of 
the Manichean, herself a philosopher of 
the independent school; and one or two 
others of less notoriety. 

The principal parts of the volume are 
occupied with conversations, in which 
these parties figure, generally in a 
whimsical and amusing manner. Scy- 
throp becomes attached to Marionetta 
and Miss Toobad, and is so enamoured 
of both, that he knows not to which to 
give the palm. After some curious ad- 











ventures an eclaircissement ensues, and 
both ladies renounce a lover who finds 
it so difficult to make up his mind. This 
throws the young gentleman into de- 
spair, and his subsequent proceedings 
are described in a way which affords a 
fair sample of the author’s manner and 
ability. After the denouement the ladies 
retreated :— 

The whole party followed, with the ex- 
ception of Scythrop, who threw himself 
into his arm-chair, crossed his left foot 
over his right knee, placed the hollow of 
his left hand on the interior ancle of his 
left leg, rested his right elbow on the elbow 
of the chair, placed the ball of his right 
thumb against his right temple, curved the 
forefinger along the upper part of his fore- 
head, rested the point of the middle finger 
on the bridge of his nose, and the points of 
the two others on the lower part of the 
palm, fixed his eyes intently on the veins 
in the back of his left hand, and sat, in 
this position, like the immoveable Theseus, 
who, as is well known to many who have 
not been at college, and to sone few who 
have, sedet, etcrnumque sedebit.* We hope 
the admirers of the minutie in poetry and 
romance will appreciate this accurate de- 
scription of a pensive attitude. 

Scythrop was still in this Lye when 
Raven (the Butler) entered to announce 
that dinner was on table. ‘‘ I cannot 
come,” said Seythrop. Raven sighed. 
‘Something is the matter,’ said Raven: 
* but man is born to trouble.’ “ Leave me,” 
said Scythrop : ‘* go, and croak elsewhere.” 
‘Thus it is,’ said Raven. ‘ Five-and- 
twenty years have I lived in Nightmare 
Abbey, and now all the reward of my 
affection is—Go, and croak elsewhere. 
have danced you on my knee, and fed you 
with marrow.’ ‘‘ Good Raven,” said Scy- 
throp, ‘<I entreat you to leave me.” ‘ Shall 
I bring your dinner here?’ said Raven. 
‘ A boiled fowl and a glass of madeira are 
prescribed by the faculty in cases of low 
spirits. But you had better join the party: 
it is very much reduced already.’ * Re- 
duced! how?” ‘The Honourable Mr. 
Listless is gone. He declared that, what 
with family quarrels in the morning, and 
ghosts at night, he could get neither sleep 
nor peace; and that the agitation was too 
much for his nerves: though Mr. Glowry 
assured him that the ghost was only poor 
Crow walking in his sleep, and that the 
shroud and bloody turban were a sheet and 
a red nightcap.’ ‘ Well, Sir?” ‘ The 
Reverend Mr. Larynx has been called off 
on duty, to marry or bury (I don’t know 
which) some unfortunate person or persons 
at Claydyke: but man is born to trouble.’ 
“Js that all?” ‘No. Mr. Toobad is 
gone too, and a strange lady with him.’ 
*©Gone!” ‘* Gone, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilary, and Miss O’Carroll: they are all 
gone. There is nobody left but Mr. Asterias 
and his son, and they are going to-night.’ 
“«« Then I have lost them both.” ‘ Wo’n’t 





® Sits, and will sit for ever, 
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ou come to dinner?’ ‘* No.” ¢ Shall I 
ring your dinner here?’ ‘* Yes.” * What 
will hy have?’ “A pint of port anda 
pistol.” + ‘A pistol!’ ‘* And a pint of 
port. I will make my exit like Werter. 
yo. Stay. Did Miss O’Carroll say any 
thing?” ‘No.’ ‘ Did Miss Toobad say 
any thing?” ‘ The strange lady? No.’ 
« Did either of them cry?” « No’ « What 
did they do?” ‘Nothing.’ ‘* What did 
Mr. Toobad say?” ‘ He said, fifty times 
over, the devil was come among us.’ “ And 
they are gone?” ‘ Yes; and the dinner is 
getting cold. There is a time for every 
thing under the sun. You may as well 
dine first, and be miserable afterwards.’ 
*< True, Raven. There is something’ in 
that. I will take your advice: tkamtore, 
bring me—” ‘ The port and the pistol?’ 
‘* No, the boiled fowl and madeira.” 
Scythrop had dined, and was sipping his 
madeira alone, immersed in melancholy 
musing, when Mr. Glowry entered, fol- 
lowed by Raven, who, having placed an ad- 
ditional glass, and set a chair for Mr. 
Glowry, withdrew. Mr. Glowry sat down 
opposite Scythrop. After a pause, during 
which each filled and drank in silence, Mr. 
Glowry said, ‘ So, Sir, you have played 
your cards well. I proposed Miss Toobad 
to you: yon refused her. Mr. Toobad pro- 
posed you to her: she refused you. You 
fell in love with Marionetta, and were going 
to poison yourself, because, from pure 
fatherly regard to your temporal interests, 
I withheld my consent, When, at length, 
I offered you my consent, you told me I 
was too precipitate. And, after all, I find 
you and Miss Toobad living together in 
the same tower, and behaving in every 
respect like two plighted lovers. Now, 
Sir, if there be any rational solation of all 
this absurdity, J shall be very much obliged 
to you for a small glimmering of informa- 
tion.” ‘‘ The solution, Sir, is of little mo- 
ment; but I will leave it in writing for 
your satisfaction. ‘The crisis of my fate is 
come: the world is a stage, and my direc- 
tion is exit.” ‘Do not talk so, Sir;—do not 
talk so, Scythrop. What would you have?’ 
‘«T would have my love.” ‘ And pray, 
Sir, who is your love?’ ‘* Celinda— 
Marionetta—either—both.” ‘ Both! That 
may do ng well in a German tragedy ; and 
the Great Mogul might have found it very 
feasible in his lodgings at Kensington; { 
but it will not do in Lincolnshire. Will 
you have Miss Toobad?’ ‘* Yes.” * And 
renounce Marionetta?’ “No.” * But 
you must renounce one.’ ‘I cannot.” 
* And you cannot have both. What is to 
he done?’ ‘*1I must shoot myself.” ‘ Do’n’t 
talk so, Seythrop. Be rational, my dear 
Seythrop. Consider, and make a cool 
calm choice, and I will exert myself in 
Kee behalf.’ «‘ Why should I choose, Sir? 
oth have renounced me: I have no hope 
of either.” ‘ Tell me, which you will have, 
and I will plead your cause irresistibly.’ 
** Well, Sir—I will have—no, Sir, I cannot 





+ See the Sorrows of Werter: Letter 93, 
¢ An allusion to a former scene, 
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renounce either. I cannot choose either. 
I am doomed to be the victim of eternal 
disappointments; and I have no resource 
but a pistol.” ‘ Scythrop—Scythrop ;—if 
one of them should come) to you—what 
then?’ ‘‘ That, Sir, might alter the case: 
but that cannot be.” ‘ It can be, Scythrop: 
it will be: I promise you it will he. Have 
but alittle patience—but a week’s patience ; 
and it shall be.’ ‘‘ A week, Sir, is an age: 
but, to oblige you, as a last act of filial 
duty, I will live another week. It is now 
Thursday evening, twenty-five minutes past 
seven. At this hour and minute, on 
Thursday next, love and fate shall smile on 
me, or I will drink my last pint of port in 
this world.” 

Mr. Glowry ordered his travelling chariot, 
and departed from the Abbey. 


The day after Mr. Glowry’s departure 
was une of incessant.rain, and Scythrop re- 
pented of the promise he had given. The 
next day was one of bright sunshine: he 
sut on the terrace, read a tragedy of So- 
phocles, and was not sorry, when Raven 
announced dinner, to find himself alive. 
On the third evening, the wind blew, and 
the rain beat, and the owl flapped against 
his windows; and he put a new flint in his 
pistol. On the fourth day, the sun shone 

in; and he locked the pistol up in a 
yell where he left it undisturbed, till 
the morning of the eventful Thursday, 
when he ascended the turret with a tele- 
scope, and spied anxiously along the road 
that crossed the fens from Claydyke: but 
nothing appeared on it. He watched in 
this manner from ten A.M. till Raven sum- 
moned him to dinner at five; when he sta- 
tioned Crow (another servant) at the tele- 
scope, and descended to his own funeral~ 
feast. He left open the communications 
between the tower and turret, and called 
aloud, at intervals, to Crow—‘‘ Crow, Crow, 
is any thing coming?” Crow answered, 
© The wind blows, and the windmills turn, 
but I'see nothing coming :’ and, at every 
answer, Scythrop found the necessity of rais- 
ing his spirits witha bumper, After dinner, 
he gave Raven his watch to set by the Abbey 
cloch. Raven brought it. Scythrop placed it 
on the table, and Raven departed. Scythrop 
ealled again to Crow; and Crow, who had 
fallen asleep, answered mechanically, ‘I 
see nothing coming.’ Scythrop laid his 

istol between his watch and his bottle. 

e hour-hand passed the VII—the minute- 
hand moved on;—it was within three 
minutes of the appuinted time. Scythrop 
called again to Seem: Crow answered as 
before. Scythrop rang the bell: Raven ap- 

red. ‘* Ravex,” said Scythrop, ‘ the 
clock is too fast.’ ‘ No, indeed,’ said 
Raven, who knew nothing ot Scythrop’s 
intentions; ‘if any thing, it is tuo slow.’ 
** Villain!” said Scythrop, pointing the 
pistol at him, ‘it is too fast.” ‘ Yes— 
yes—too fast, I meant,’ said Raven, in 
manifest fear. ‘‘ How much too fast?” 
said Scythrop. ‘As much as you please,’ 
said Raven. ‘‘ How much, I say?” said 
Scythrop pointing the pistol again. ‘ An 
hour, a full hour, Sir,’ said the terrified 
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butler. ‘‘ Put back my watch,” said +cy- 
throp. 

Raven, with trembling hand, was putting 
back the watch, when the rattle of wheels 
was heard in the court, and Scythrop spring- 
ing down the stairs by three steps together, 
was at the door in sufficient time to have 
handed either of the young ladies from the 
carriage, if she had happened to be in it: 
but Mr. Glowry was alone. 

‘I rejoice to see you,’ said Mr. Glowry ; 
‘1 was fearful of being too late, for I waited 
to the last moment in the hope of accom- 
plishing my promise: but all my endea- 
vours have been vain, as these letters will 
shew.’ 

The letters announce the approaching 
nuptials of the ladies to Messrs. Flosky 
and Listless. 

Scythrop tore both the letters to atoms, 
and railed in good set terms against the 
fickleness of women. 


‘ Calm yourself, my dear Seythro 3 said 


Mr. Glowry; ‘there are yet maidens in 
England.’ “ Very true, Sir,” said Scy- 
throp. ‘ And the next time,’ said Mr. 
Glowry, ‘ have but one string to your bow.’ 
** Very good advice, Sir,” said Scythrop. 
‘ And, besides,’ said Mr. Glowry, ‘ the 
fatal time is past, for it is now almost eight.’ 
“ Then that villain, Raven,” said Scythrop, 
‘** deceived me when he said that the 
clock was too fast: but, as you observe 
very justly, the time has gone by, and I 
have just reflected, that these repeated 
crosses in love qualify me to take a very 
advanced degree in misanthropy ; and there 
is, therefore, good hope that I may make a 
figure in the world.” 

There are several pretty little poems 
introduced, of which we select a song 
by Mr. Cypress, who maintains that 
* having quarrelled with his wife, he is 
absolved from all duty to his country.” 

There is a fever of the spirit, 

The brand of Cain’s unresisting doom, 

Which in the lone dark souls that bear it 

Glows like the lamp in Tullia’s tomb: 

Unlike that lamp, its subtile fire 

Burns, blasts, consumes its cell, the heart, 

Tiil, one by one, hope, joy, desire, 

Like dreams of shadowy smoke depart. 

When hope, love, life itself, are only 

Dust—spectral memories—dead and cold— 

The unfed fire burns bright and lonely, 

Like that undying lamp of old: 

And by that drear illumination, 

Till time its clay-built home has rent, 

Thought broods on feeling’s desolation— 

The soul is its own monument. 

The following song, sung byMarionetta, 
to excite the flagging regards of her lover 
Scythrop, has also pleased us much :— 

Why are thy looks so blank, grey friar ? 

Why are thy looks so blue ? 

‘Thon seem’st more pale and lank, grey friar, 

Than thou wast used to do :— 

Say, what has made thee rue ? 


Thy form was plump, ard a light did shine 
In thy round and ruby face, 

Which shewed an outward visible sign 

Of an inward spiritual grace :— 

Say, what has changed thy case ? 


Yet will I tell thee true, grey friar, 

I very wéll can see, 

That, if thy looks are blue, grey friar, 
’Tis all for love of me,— 

*Tis all for love of me. 


But breathe not thy vows to me, grey friar, 
Oh! breathe them not, I pray ; 

For ill beseems in a reverend friar, 

The love of a mortal may; 

And | needs must say thee nay. 


But, could’st thou think my heart to move 
With that pale and silent scowl ? 

Know, he who would win a maiden’s love, 
Whether clad in cap or cowl, 

Must be more of a lark than an owl. 


We must subjoin a third poetical com- 
position—it is entitled a Catch. 


~Seamen three ! What men be ye ? 
Gotham’s three wise men we be. 
Whither in your bow! so free ? 
To rake the moon from out the sea. 
The bowl trim. The moon doth shine. 
And our ballast is old wine. 
And your ballast is old wine. 


Who art thou, so fast adrift ? 

I am he they call Old Care. 

Here on-board we will thee lift. 
No: I may not enter there. 
Wherefore so? ’Tis Jovée’s decree, 
In a bowl Care may not be. 

In a bowl Care may not be. 


Fear ye not the waves that roll ? 

No: in charmed bowl we swim. 

What the charm that floats the bowl ? 

Water may not pass the brim. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 

And our ballast is old wine; 

And your ballast is old wine. 

Upon the whole, we think this little 
volume cannot fail to be read with 
pleasure throughout, and with the de- 
lightful adjunct of several hearty laughs 
in turning over its most farcical pages. 





A Concise Treatise on Italian Singing. By 
G. G. Ferrari. 


Among the few publications in which our 
language has hitherto heen deficient, we 
have always considered elementary works 
on the principles of Music the foremost. 
This probably proceeds from the compara- 
tive want of cucture which that delightful 
art has experienced in this country. We 
rejoice, therefore, to see a treatise upon 
Singing by so competent a master as I. 
Ferrari, the author, we believe, of Li duc 
Srizzeri, L’Errina di Roab, and many vocal 
and instrumental compositions in high re- 
pute. Indeed, though a great number of 
treatises on this subject have already been 
publ shed throughout Europe, by St. Gre- 
gorio Magno, Guidone, Aretino, and others, 
they are in general too long, complicated, 
and obscure, especially for the people of 
this country, who, at present, require ra- 
ther the rudiments than the more profound 
principles. Some of those treatises, too, 


are entircly theoretical ; others are bloated 
out with examples and citations, insignifi- 
cant in themselves, and troublesome to the 





reader ; several are quite deficient in me- 
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thod, and wanting in solfeggios and exer- 
cises; while still more are filled up with 
both, but want those instructions which are 
necessary for their application. During the 
last twenty years, all the cry has been for 
Rouzzini’s and -Aprile’s solfeggios, but 
now, when music appears to have under- 
gone a total revolution, these are either too 
old, or (if the expression may be per- 
mitted) not old enough, nor are chey pre- 
faced by any grammar of instruction. The 
best work of the kind is the Solfeggios 
D'Italie, published by Monzani; but even 
this is deficient in rules for the formation 
of the voice, intonation, respiration, &c. &c. 

These Solfeggios were written in Italy 
about a hundred years ago, when the art of 
singing had attained its highest perfection, 
and when the pitch was at least one tone 
lower than it is at present inEngland. Their 
cradation, therefore, is not at all calcu- 
ated for this country, where students, and 
amateurs particularly, cannot dedicute a re- 
gular and sufficient time to practice. 

The style of M. Ferrari is as simple as 
his title is modest, for he calls his work 
«« A Concise Treatise,” while it appears to 
contain almost every thing requisite for 
forming a good singer. The portion al- 
lotted to rules for the union of the chest- 
voice with the head-voice, are exceedingly 
clever; and were the student attentive to 
that article, we should not so often hear 
the hateful effect preduced by the sudden 
transition of melodious warblings from the 
chest, into screaming ejaculations from the 
head. The nightingale would not then be 
so often interrupted by the owl. Were this 
book studied too, our singers would per- 
haps git cured of a disorder, which we 
might aptly entitle the singing asthma, and 
which consists in the singer’s cutting a 
word, nay, sometimes a sound, into two 
portions, while he is stopping to take a pint 
of atmosphere. 

The article on Intonation is also well exe- 
cuted, and deserving of attention; for, 
strange to say, the very best singers, in all 
other respects, are often the most guilty of 
singing out of tune ; simply, because they 
think that siuging in tune depends solely 
upon the ear, and not at all upon study. 

Tn the part allotted to Pronunciation, we 
wish M. Ferrari had said at once, ‘If you 
would sing Italian well, pray learn the Ian- 
guage,” instead of giving a few particular 
rules, which every girl, who has read as 
far as Petrarch, ought to know by heart. 
But why should he expect English ‘singers 
to pronounce a foreign language with 
accuracy, who make a special point of 
mumbling and murdering their own? We 
have heard of such things, as music adapted 
to words, and words to music ; hut some of 
our most admired singers might set the 
words of a jig to the tune of a psalm,— 
** Darby Kelly” to “ The Messiah,”— 
without the smallest danger of detection ; 
so safely shrouded is their pronunciation in 
a unaninge of sentimental unintelligi- 

ility. 


The misuse of the appoggiatura is an 
error into which English singers are more 





apt to fall than any other. 


When this | procuring information on the subject on 


graceful ornament is either ill executed or | which he writes. 


ill placed, it becomes an uncouth disfigure- 
ment; and there are many who scruple not 
to thrust it among the august simplicities 
of Handel, or the fantastic levities of the 
comic opera, to the utter dismay and confu- 
sion of tune, harmony, and even prosody 
itself. 

Our author, we conceive, has not said 
half enough on the subject of ‘* turns and 
runnings, or slidings.”’ For really, singing 
has of late become little else than a per- 
petual ruaning up and down, and jumping 
here and there; in short, St. Vitus has evi- 
dently left off dancing, and taken to sing- 
ing. There must now be a flourish on 
every note, no matter whether high or low, 
flat or sharp; and a shake upon every syl- 
lable, no matter whether an article or a 
pronoun, a substautive or a verb. Un- 
daunted resolve is expressed in a tremu- 
lous expectoration, and death itself is 
threatened in a cadenza or a semi-demi 

uaver. Nay, while the instrumental per- 
former tries to conquer the dryness and 
non-articulation of his violin, by imitating 
singing, the singer endeavours to undo hot 
violin and nature, by imitating instrumen- 
tal passages, which the voice cannot possi- 
bly execute, save at the expence of har- 
mony, judginent, and the lungs. 

The fashionable style, in short, is some- 
what between caterwauling and cooing; 
and our principal singers are so nohappy 
in their attempts at overwhelming us wit 
delight, that we loathe them most in a full 
house, where they exert themselves, and 
admire them most in a thin one, where 
their powers are in dishabille ; for the only 
time they do not sing indifferently, is when 
they sing with indifference. 

We think the first solfeggios on intervals 
of 3d, 4th, and 5th, are rather too short, 
and not sufficiently numerous. The scales 
and intervals, however, are harmonized 
with science and taste; and the exercises, 
fugues, and solfeggios, are elegant and sim- 
ple. But certainly the ‘‘ method” does not 
contain matter enough in proportion to the 
expectations ‘we had formed from the 
treatise itself; we would, therefore, re- 
commend M. Ferrari, either to make addi- 
tions to his present volume, or to publish 
a second hereafter; his work would then be 
more complete, and beyond all comparison 
the most useful of any which have hitherto 
appeared in this kingdom. 





THE PAMPHLETEER, No.XXV. forDecember. 

The twenty-fifth Number of the Pam- 
phieteer, which is just now published, 
abounls with matter peculiarly worthy of 
attention, on the eve of the meeting of Par- 
liament. It commences with Mr.Brougham’s 
celebrated ‘* Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly 
upon the Abuse of Charities ;” which is 
followed by Mr. Brackenridge’s ‘‘ North 
American Pamphlet on South American 
Affairs,” a production which is curions on 
account of the peculiar advantages the 


author’s official situation has given him, in 





To this succeeds a reprint of a State- 
ment, originally written in the year 1680, 
by the Reverend John Kirk, of the Princi- 
ples of the Roman Catholics, in reference 
to God and the King; a work continually 
alluded to by the advocates of the Emanci- 
pation, and professedly adopted as a rule of 
faith and conduct among all the eminent 
Catholics of the present day. 

After this Statement, we have an “‘ Ora- 
tion,” by Dr. Uwins, on Modern Maladies, 
and the present State of Medicine, as deli- 
vercd before the Medical Society, March 9, 
1818 ; in which, though the Doctor, as was 
said of Dr. Priestley, unsettles every thing, 
and settles nothing, will be found some wit 
and vivacity, which may reward the reader 
tor its perusal. 

The next article is the Earl of Sheffield’s 
Observations on the Impolicy, Abuses, and 
Fatal Interpretation of the Poor Laws, and 
on the Reports of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. These observations contain many 
useful animadversions, particularly on the 
general .incompetency of vestries and*parish 
officers to the powers which they assume ; 
and when it is considered how much autho- 
rity, both over persons and property, must 
necessarily be intrusted to them, it will be 
evident that their nomination must be a 
matter of much more serious consequence 
than is in general considered. 

A subject of great importance te us as.a 
commercial al speculative nation is dis- 
cussed in the next article, which is on the 
Expediency of Repealing the Usury Laws, 
by Air. Cooke, of the Middle Temple ; whe 
very ably combats the notions of Dr. Adam 
Smith on the subject, shews how much Ire- 
land in* particular would be benefited by 
taking off all restraint on the employment 
of capital, and forcibly sets forth the advan- 
tage of employing our wealth at home, 
rather than suffering it to be transferred, for 
a little increase of interest, to foreign 
funds. 

In the next article, by the Baron de Vas- 
tey, on the Kingdom of Hayti, we have a 
most interesting view of the people of that 
country presented to us. His remarks are 
principally intended to warn the inhabitants 
of Hayti again-t any renewal of communi- 
cation with the French, recalling most pa- 
thetically to their minds what they have 
already suffered through that nation, and, 
unbiassed by the overtures it has wer | 
made towards establishing a friendship wit 
them, exclaiming with the wary Trojan, 
‘* Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes !” These 
‘* Political Remarks” have been translated 
exclusively for the Pamphleteer, and will 
interest every reader by their eloquence, 
their feeling, and the soundness of argu- 
ment exhibited in them. We consider Ba- 
ron Vastey to be the most able Haytian of 
the present era. He is, we believe, em- 
ployed on a Biographical History of Chris- 
tophe. 

A Collection of Papers on Political Sub- 
jects, drawn up by Sir John Sinclair, and 
now given to thé public through the mt- 
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dium of the Pamphleteer, having before 
only been circulated among the author’s 
friends, will be found a valuable acqui- 
sition, particularly to those connected with 
India affairs, on which they prin- 
cipally treat. 
he concluding article in this Number is 
a “ Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. on 
the best method of restoring decayed Gram- 
mar Schools.” It is the production of a 
Master of Arts, of Queen’s College, Oxford, 





and contains the result of his own. personal 
inquiries on the subject, during a laudable 


attempt to rescue from alleged misappro- 
riation the funds of a decayed Grammar 
School in the South of England. He 
enters into a useful view of the intention 
of the founders of charitable institutions 
connected with education, and examines 
how far the wording of such endowments 
ought to be largely construed, according 
to the state of society in the present 
day; and s sts the teaching of all 
branches of education, as well as the clas- 
sics, at fuundation schools, as the best 
means of restoring them to the usefulness 
originally intended by their founders— 
particularizing St. Olave’s, in Southwark, 
as “the very model of an eleemosynary 
Grammar School,” and one whereia, whilst 
the system pursted ciearly appears to 
spring from an original source, he is 
tempted to think ‘*‘ that the greatest good 
is produced at the least possible expense.” 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Dear Sin, 

The indefatigable Abbé de Pradt has just 
ublished a new work, which is said to be 
ighly interesting. As I have nos seen it, 

T cannot give you any analysis of it, or de- 
scribe its merits ; but I have translated from 
a foreign Journal the following critique and 
extract, which you may probably think de- 
serving of a place in your valuable miscel- 
lany, as the very existence of the book is, 
] believe, nearly, if not wholly, unknown 
in this country. Yours, &c. i. 


Les quatre Concordats, suivis de conside- 
rations sur le Gouvernement de Peglise 
en général, et sur Peglise de France en 

articulier, depuis 1515. Par M. de 
adt, ancien Archevéque de Malines. 
3 vols. 8vo. 

M.de Pradt seems to have long meditated this 

work, and his genius has not wanted matter 

to give it the importance of which it was sus- 
ceptible. The author begins by general Con- 
siderations on Christianity, from its origin ; 
when he gets to the affairs of France, he treats 
of the Pragmatic Sanction of St. Louis, of 
the Concordat of Francis I., and concludes 
his first volume at the epoch of the Freach 
revolution. The second and third voluines 
are relative to the events which have taken 
since that time, to the Concordat of 
‘outainbleau, and that of 1817. Before we 
analyse so remarkable a production, which 
merits to be the subject of several articles, 
we shall confine ourselves for this time to 
quoting some details of the journey of 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Pius VII. to Paris. M. de Pradt was both 
witness and actor on this great occasion. 
Here we shall let him speak himself :— 

*« Napoleon had repaired to Fontain- 
bleau, there to receive the Pope. The in- 
terview took place at the wget spot, in 
the magnificent forest which is the charm 
of this abode, otherwise very gloomy, b 
the aridity of the soil, and the black loo 
of the buildings. After the expressions of 
respect and cordiality usual on such occa- 
sions, the Pope and Napoleon arrived at 
the palace in the same carriage. Who 
dou forget this sight, after he had been a 
witness of it? Joy beamed in the counte- 
nance of Napoleon,and when he ascended the 
steps with the Pupe, taking him by the hand, 
each of his looks, more animated than usual, 
seemed to say, ‘‘ Behold my conquest.” 
By a singular inadvertency, the procession 
was opened . the corps of Mamelukes. 
The aspect of the countenances of these 
Mussulmen, transported the imagination of 
the spectator to Mecca, and made him be- 
lieve as much in the presence of a priest of 
Mahomet, as in that of a Pope. The face 
of the latter shewed that embarrassment 
which every man feels when he is suddenly 
removed to a country where every thing is 
new to him; one might see that his foot, 
though kissed by so many persons, did not 
tread with entire confidence on this ground. 
The mixture of a Court which was entirely 
ecclesiastical, in which men who had not 
even the Tonsure, were nevertheless clothed 
in Episcopal robes, (which sometimes ocea- 
sioned mistakes;) this mixture with ano- 
ther Court entirely military, shining in all 
the splendour which luxury can give to 
arms, formed .a singular contrast. You 
might have fancied yourself at Japan, at the 
moment when the Secular and the Temporal 
Emperors pay each other a visit. It was 
many years since the priests and the mili- 
tary had met together, and yet I can cer- 
tify, that during the whole time that this 
meeting lasted, the most studied attention, 
the most constant complzisance, prevailed 
on both sides. As I had to do the honours 
of the palace to a part of the Pope's Court, 
I was able to see every thing, and what I 
relate is truly what I saw. After a few 
moments’ repose, the Pope gave audience 
to the Ministers, and to all the public 
bedies who had repaired to Fontainbleau. 
The Minister Foxché asking him how he 
had found France? ‘‘ Heaven be blessed,” 
replied the Pontiff, with emotion, “J have 
passed through it in the midst of a people on 
their knees. How far was I from believing 
it in this situation!” And it is true that 
this satisfactory sight had not ceased to 
offer itself to the astonished eyes of the 
Pope and his Court, from his entrance 
into France, as it also accompanied him on 
his second return to Italy. The Pope re- 
ceived every body with that noble and 

aternal benevolence which characterizes 
im. He appeared like a father in the 
midst of a family from which he has long 
been separated. There was no heart so 
hardened as not to be penetrated by his 
celestial look ; I have never yet met with 


i 





any one who ry oy it; and if the eyes 
are the mirror of the soul, that of Pias VII. 
must be the most heavenly one that ever 
was granted to a mere mortal. 

The stay at Fontainbleau was continued 
during the time necessary to finish the pre- 
parations for the ceremony of the 2d . 
1804. I shallsay only one thing of it, leaving 
to the memoirs of the time, the details of a 
pomp and magnificence which were never 
equalled: it is, that I could have wished 
that all ambitious people had been in my 
place. As Master of the Ceremonies of the 
Clergy, I did not quit the side of Napoleon, 
and I observed with astonishment, that, 
whether from fatigue or the bad state of his 
health, he did nothing during the whole 
ceremony but gape. I had some difficulty 
in reconciling all this with what was doing, 
as with all that had brought us thither.” 

M. De Pradt informs us in his work, 
and even affords pretty positive proofs of it, 
that the seizure of the Pope’s person at 
Rome was not by order of Napoleon, who 
was even much incensed at it. ‘ This 
blow,” says he, ‘‘ was the work of Joachim, 
then King of Naples, executed in the first 
instance by Radet, general of the Gendar- 
merie, under the orders of General Miollis, 
Governor of Rome.” 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR OCTOBER 1818. 


Art. I. Pottinger’s Travels in Beloochistan 
and Sind. 

This valuable work, having been pub- 
lished before the commencement of the 
Literary Gazette, did not fall under our 
review at the time of its appearance, aad is 
now so well known to those who are in- 
terested in what relates to India and the 
adjacent countries, that it would be super- 
fluous for us to analy-e at length the able 
review of it by Baron Silvestre de Sacy: 
we shall therefore content ourselves with 
merely extracting some lines relative to its 
general character. 

“The work of which we are about to 
give an account, appears to us likely to find 
but few readers among those persons who 
look in accounts of travels only for amuse- 
ment. But men who seek for information, 
will see with pleasure, in the narrative of 
the author’s adventures, the proofs of the 
results described; in the second part, geo- 
graphers will find valuable materials to fill 
up on their maps a vacancy, which doubt- 
less would long have remained there but 
for the extraordinary concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, which a few years ago forced 
the English government in India to acquire 
an exact knowledge of all the countries 
through which an ambitious and vindictive 
| enemy might aitempt to penetrate into the 
‘peninsula. Mr. Pottinger’s work contains 
| likewise many valuable details respecting 

some parts of Persia, through which he 
passed. - - -- - It is truly surprising, that, 
travelling under a character which required 
| the greatest reserve, incessantly surrounded 
| ot suspicions and dangers, obliged to study 
a 





his words, and to measure all his steps, 
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he was able to gather an immense collec- 
tion of facts and observations upon coun- 
tries and people, where no preceding tra- 
veller could serve him as a guide. The 
order and simplicity which pervade the 
whole work increase its value.” 

M. de Sacy regrets that want of room 
prevents him from giving a particular ac- 
count of the five last chapters of the second 


part, which treat of the province of Sind, ' 


and the narrative of the mission sent in 
1808 by the Governor-general of British 
India to the Emirs who govern that pro- 
vince in common. - - - - - ** J shall con- 
clude by saying, that the narrative of Mr. 
Pottinger, and the travels of Mr. Elphin- 
stone in the kingdom of Cabul, have fur- 
nished a greater addition to our geographi- 
cal and ethnographical knowledge, than all 
the other works of the same kind which 
have been published in England within 
these many years.” 


II. Observations sur la Langue et la Lit- 
térature Provengales. Par A.W. de 
Schlegel. 

When I undertook, says M. Raynouard (the 

reviewer) to facilitate to the amateurs of 
our ancient literatare the knowledge of its 
monuments, which are too little known,— 
when I published the Grammar of the Lan- 
guage of the Troubadours, and announced 

a selection of their poetry with a romance 
glossary; among all the species of success 
which might be an encouragement to me, 
there is one which, perhaps, I had the least 
right to expect; this was, to find, particu- 
larly out of France, persons sufficiently 
well informed, and sufficiently patient, to 
examine my work in the whole, and in the 
details, end to judge of it with entire know- 
ledge of the subject, aud with impartiality. 
I had scarcely published my two grammars, 
when in my conversations with M. A. W. 
Schlegel, I discovered that I had found in 
him a competent judge. By a long course 
of — of the same subject, he had made 
himself familiar with many of the MSS. 
which contain the works of the Trouba- 
dours, and was collecting materials for a 
work more extensive than mine: namely, 
** to give, as far as possible, the history of 
the divers languages which have beea 
spoken simultaneously or successively by 
the Gauls, iri the countries situated between 
the Pyrenees and the Rhine.” 

_ The work whieh“ he now publishes con- 
sists of only 122 pages; but it contains 
general views of great interest, and very 
valuable observations on details: above all, 
it gives us reason to hope that the learned 
researches and the sagacity of the author, 
will throw new Light on this interesting 
portion of the ancient literature of France. 


Ill. The Sacred Edict, conttining Sixteen 
Maxims of the Emperor Kang-hi, ainpli- 
fied by his son, the Emperor Yoong- 
tehing; together with-a Paraphrase on 
the whole, by a Mandarin; translated 
from the Chinese by the Rev. W. Milue, 
Protestant Missionary at Malacca. 

Thé custom which the Chinese Sovereigns 

havé alivays observed, of publishing from 








time to time instructions upon morals, agri- 
culture, or industry, may be traced to the 
earliest ages of the monarchy. The Em- 
peror of China is not only the supreme 
chief of the state, the high-priest, and the 
principal legislator of the nation; he is 
also the prince of the literati, and the first 
doctor of the empire: his office is not less 
to instruct, than to govern his people; or 
rather, to instruct and to govern are, in 
China, one and the same thing 
The Prince, in the eyes of the Chinese, is 
strictly a father, who teaches his children, 
and is sometimes obliged to chastise them. 

Among the half political, half moral 
pieces which this custom has produced in 
modern times, one of the most celebrated 
is that which bears the name of the Sacred 
Edict. It consists of sixteen maxims, pub- 
lished by the Emperor Kang-hi, and com- 
mented upon by his successor Yoong-tching. 
An intendant of the salt works at Chensi, 
named Wang-yeou-po, has made a para- 
phrase of both, which has been current in 
the Empire, and which Mr. Milne has 
translated into English. 

The translator’s preface is short, but it 
contains an interesting account of the cere- 
monies with which the maxims of Kang-hi 
are read and expounded throughout the 
Empire. 

The sixteen maxims have in themselves 
nothing to justify all these ceremonies ; 
they are common-places of trite morality, 
which none but the Chinese can take plea- 
sure in seeing reproduced on every occa- 
sion. 

The commentary of Yoong-tching, and 
still more the paraphrase of the intendant of 
the salt works, are rather more interesting, 
because they contain a greater number of 
those applications and details which make 
us acquainted with the manners, the spirit of 
the government, and the genius of the na- 
tion. This part of Mr. Milne’s translation 
will therefore be read with interest, by 
those who wish to form a well-grounded 
opinion of a celebrated people. 

Mr. Milne’s style is im general well 
adapted to give an idea of the original ; it 
is unaffected, clear, easy, and natural. I 
judge of it (says M. Remusat) only by the 
16 maxims ani the paraphrase of Yoong- 
tching, of which I have before me the Chi- 
nese text, with a Manschou Version. 1 
have not seen in the original the commen- 
tary of Wang-yeou-po, which, as I have 
said, is the most varied, and to us the most 
interesting part of Mr. Milne’s work ; but 
we may reasonably presume, that his accu- 
racy has not diminished: we cannot deuy 
him the merit of having added an interest- 
ing work to the too small number of those 
hitherto translated from the Chinese ; his 
buok must contribute to make China better 
known, and enable persons who possess 
the original, to improve in the language of 
that Empire. 

IV. Precis Elémentaire de Physiologie. Par 

M. Magendie. (Second Article.) 
Respecting this excellent work, we can 
only cefer to what we have said in our 85th 
Number. (To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE STATE OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
If you should think the following re- 

marks upon “the State of Music in 

England,” worthy of a place in your 

Literary Journal, the author of them 

will consider himself sufficiently re- 

warded for the trouble he has been at in 
drawing them up. If, however, you 
should consider them too wounding to 
our national vanity, to méet with a cor- 
dial reception from your readers, he 
must console himself with reflecting on 
the goodness of his intentions, and be 
contented with the amusement he has 
derived from his unprofitable labours. 

A further preface is quite unriécessary ; 

you will accept or réjéct them according 

to your own judgment of their merits. 

I have only to add, that should the fol- 

lowing pages meet with your approba- 

tion, I propose transcribing the remain- 
der for your use, as you may call for 
them ; pledging my word that they shall 
be forthcoming when you require thein.* 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Temple, Dec. 9, 1818. ae Ge 


I do not think it will be denied that our 
countrymen are behind the rest of Europ: 
in the oe oie and cultivation of Music. 
If, however, this fact should be disputed, I 
will confine the remark to Germany and 
Italy. It is a matter of some concern to 
lovers of tlie arts in this country, to inves- 
tigate the causes of this deficiency im regard 
to music; an undertaking which is cer- 
tainly uitended with no great difficulty, 
and may, perhaps, have the good effect of 
opening the eyes of sonie to the errors 
which prevail in the study and practice of 
that most enchanting of the arts. 

Now, in the first place, our acquaintance 
with Music is superficial, pedantic, and 
confined; and though efforts have undoubt- 
edly been made to improve and extend it, 
yet hitherto but little effect has been pro- 
duced, little native génius diplayed, and 
the original narrowness of our musical con- 
ceptions but little enlarged. This is cer- 
tainly not attribatable to otir want of the 
means of obtaining good music and good 
musicians, nor to our want of liberality in 
rewarding thein. The reverse is rather the 
case. Want of industry cantiot be objected 
to us, for we are a diligent and persevering 
race. This is evinced by the muttitude of 
English compositions which daily issue from 
the shops of the numerous music vendors 
in this metropolis; but they are mostly of 


* We like the commencement so much, that 
we insert it without further pledge than th as- 
surance of T. G. though incognito: we rely on 
his finishing an essay beginning so abty by weekly 
instalments,—Ep, 
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an ephemeral description, and rarely out- 
live the fits of popular enthusiasm or admi- 
ration which called for them. 


When I speak of our knowledge of Music 
as anation, I wish to be understood in an 
extended sense. There is in London, and 
there may be in the larger provincial towns, 
@ numerous. circle of true and discerning 
lovers of the art. But I mean to contend, 
that the bulk of the nation, or rather of 
that portion of it whose means enable them 
to procure the ifications it is calculated 
tv afford, is lamentably deficient in know- 
ldge of its greatest beauties, and ignorant 
of the ‘proper method of acquiring any de- 

of proficiency in the pursuit of it. It 
is true that we have had some valuable 
composers. Purcell was an instance of 
great musical talent; and several of our 
church composers have evinced consider- 
able ability in that department of the art, 
even previous to Handel’s arrival in this 
country. Our church music is frequentl 
majestic, impressive, and melodious, but it 
is oftener quaint, monotonous, pedantic, 
and inelegant. These defects were inci- 
dent to the age in which it was produced, 
and in no other country would they have 
stood out so long against the spirit of im- 
provement. They have shackled the genius 
of soune men of undoubted talent, and tied 
them down to a style which, as long as it 
prevails, will disfigure and disparage every 
roduction, whatever its other merits may 
e: 

That we are not, strictly speaking, a 
musical nation, I am reatly to allow; nor 
do I think we have any fair chance of ever 
rivalling the music of Germany or Italy. 
But what wise man would pettishly throw 
away the sources of enjoyment he possesses 
because his neighbour has more? Let us 
cultivate our talent judiciously. We have 
little need of exhortations to industry. Let 
us do it with liberality, by enlarging our 
sphere of acquaintance with the musical 
world. Each step will prepare us for the 
next, and gradually familiarize us with 
beauties we are now utterly unable to com- 
prehend, because we are not possessed of 
the necessary preliminary knowledge. Our 
enjoyments will increase as we advance, if 
we can but once persuade ourselves to be- 
lieve, what in the nature of things is ante- 
cedently a matter of the highest probabi- 
lity, namely, that like most other arts, 
Music has received important accessions of 
power, and extension of principle, from 
the genius, the learning, and the industry 
of Continental artists since the death of 
Handel. Far be it from me to harbour any 
desire of expelling that most invaluable 
composer from the hearts and memories of 
Englishmen. He never can be forgotten : 
but that is no reason why he may not have 
been surpassed ; and in the course of im- 
provement that event necessarily took 
place. We shall never forget or cease to 
a(lmire Sir Isaac Newton, because modern 
mathematicians and astronomers have, by 
the help of his own principles, extended 
the bounds of the science far beyond his 
original field of view. A giant hoisted on 
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the shoulders of a giant will necessarily 
see farther than his supporter, however 
commanding the attitude and proportions 
of the latter may be. Mozart and Haydn 
were both conscious of the advantage of 
such a predecessor as Handel, and they 
made ample use of it. But their genius car- 
ried them onwards; they were incapable 
of becoming mere imitators, and surely 
their originality is no disparagement te 
their great instructor. That this preju- 
dice in favour of Handel does exist, to 
the exclusion of others, is evinced by the 
comparative frequency of his works, and the 
great multiplication of copies of theminevery 
direction. Handel is every where. Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, are slowly insinuating 
themselves into notice. They are esteemed, 
indeed, but they have hitherto occupied 
but an inferior station in the estimation of 
the public, though no :nan of musical know- 
ledge could for a moment »ithhold from 
them the supereminence they justly claim. 
It is absurd to say that this is doing in- 
justice to Handel, because he could not be 
greater than he was, unless he had lived 
another half century. They could not be 
less than they are, unless they had preceded 
instead of succeeding him. 

These great men studied diligently the 
works of their predecesscrs, and by that 
means arrived at a thorough knowledge of 
their beauties and defects, and were enabled 
to adopt the former and avoid the latter, 
without fettering their own powers, and 
without prejudice to their originality. The 
Germans took counsel of the Italians, as 
the parents of Music ; why should not we 
resort to both for instruction? Why should 
we adopt one imperfect model, when we 
may enjoy the advantage of studying several 
of an improved description. ee a | is 
incompatible with such a proceeding. We 
have been running in the go-cart tor this 
last century, because we choose to fancy we 
cannot stand by ourselves; or rather, be- 
cause we feel too much veneration for the 
old machine, to consign it, however re- 
spectfully, to its proper place, the lumber- 
room. . 


N.B. The next sheets will contain some ob- 
servations on the true reasons of Handel’s supre- 
macy in England, and of the advance of musical 
science in Germany and Italy. Also some stric- 
tures on Handel’s science as a composer, and on 
the points in which he has been surpassed by 
the moderns. 





JOHN THORLAKSON. 

The Icelandic poet, John Thorlakson, 
who has translated Milton’s Paradise Lost 
into the Icelandic language, lives at Bae- 
gisa, in a poor cottage. The door of his 
room is scarcely four feet high, and the 
room itself but eight feet lung, and six feet 
broad. In this room stands his bed, and 
close to the door, opposite a small square 
window, a table, on which he has written 
his poems. The situation of his dwelling 


may properly be called poetical, being be- 
tween three mountains, near streams and 
water-falls, where there is on every side a 





prospect of mountains 4000 feet high. His 
whole income, from the two parishes of 
Baegisa an Beka, amounts to about thirty 
dollars.(six pounds sterling.) ‘Some years 
ago, Thorlakson undertook a translation of 

lopstock’s Messiah, of which the first 14 
books are finished ; but he himself confesses, 
that he has not been so successful in it as 
with Milton, now that he is almost 70 years 
of age. 





ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
BY LUIGI BOSSI. 


The life of the discoverer of America has 
been the subject of so much learned re- 
search, and even the minute details are so 
notorious, that it seems there could be no 
hope of throwing much new light on facts 
gf angen known. 
ut many useful and curious researches 
were to be made respecting these facts, by 
the aid of history, ancient geography, and 
criticism. The native country of Columbus 
had been the subject of various discussivns, 
and of many learned volumes. The time 
of the birth of that great man was still dis- 
uted; some doubts existed whether he 
1ad followed the profession of his father. 
Respecting his studies at Pavia, there was 
only a very biief notice in the history of his, 
son; the voyages of Columbus in the Me- 
diterranean were wholly unknown, and that 
which he made into the North Seas ap- 
yeared obscure and almost inexplicable. 
oe body was acquainted with the travels 
of Marco Polo; but it was not well under- 
stood by any ode how those travels, made 
in a different girection, could guide Colum- 
bus in his search after countries to the 
West. Something had been written, but 
little intelligence given about the notices 
that might exist in ancient times and in 
the middle ages, respecting the naviga- 
tion of the Atlantic. There was some un- 
cerlainty with regard to the offer made by 
Columbus, of his plan, to the Venetians, and 
also to other powers besides Spain and 
Portugal. Many errors had been com- 
mitted by tie historians respecting his de- 
parture on his first voyage. Sufficient light 
had not been thrown on his discovery of the 
declination of the magnetic needle, nor on 
his application of the astrolabe to the pur- 
pose of navigation. Columbus had written 
a letter * on his return from his first voyage, 
but it had been given by some historians in 
an incorrect, imperfect, or mutilated form. 
Some particulars of the character of that 
illustrious man were not known as they 
merited to be,—his piety, his modesty, and 
his humanity; and it was hardly known at 
all that in the time of his prosperity he had 
formed a rich library. 
These are the principal subjects which the 
author of hisLife has undertaken to examine ; 
and, not to interrupt the thread of the nar- 





* By the favour of a Correspondent, we were 
enabled to present our readers with a translation 
of this curions letter, in Nos. 45 and 46 of the 
Literary Gazette, to which we refer.—Eo. 
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tion, ‘he has thrown’ them all into his 
stes. We cannot follow him through his 
bours, but shall merely observe, that, 
ssisted by the researches of some Genoese 
sademicians, recently published, he has 

‘en able to clear up the point respecting 
ie native conntry of Columbus, hitherto 
sputed; to fix the year of his birth about 
145; that he has thrown a light on the 
udies of Co'umbus at Pavia, and indi- 
ited approximately the names of the pro- 
‘ssors from whoin he received his first in- 
ructions; that he has been the first to 
ustrate by new unpublished documents 
ie voyages of Columbus in the Mediverra- 
‘an, and has offered some conjectures, 
jually beld and ingenious, respecting his 
»vages in the Northern Seas. 

Besides the letter of Columbus, above 
ventioned, the appendix contains many 
iuable decuments, and many new obser- 
tions upon various points of natural 
story, diplomacy, cosmography, and es- 
ecially of maritime geography. We will 
wte one instance. Jt was well known 
vat there existed several ancient maps and 
aarts, soine of which were possessed by 
1e author himself; but very few persons 
ere aware that in some of these maps, 
rawn 30, 50, and even 100 years before 
1¢ time of Columbus, some countries are 
iarked in the Atlantic by the names of 
{ntilia and Bresil; and nobody had yet 
‘eared up the origin of these names in 
ose remote times. The author has ex- 
nined this question, and conjectures that 
1e name of Antilia was no other than a 
oneral name, applied in the ancient maps 
) the traditional countries of the Atlantis 
nage 162,) and that the name of Bresil is 
erived, not from Brazil, which was dis- 
wered at a later period, but from this 
ame given inancient times to the red dye- 
ood, brought by the waves of the sea 
om the west, and thrown upon the coasts 

Africa, Spain, and perhaps of other 
ountries in Europe. 

The plates annexed to the volume repre- 
‘ut, some small medals of Columbus and 
esputius, taken from the great work of 
heodore de Bry; the portrait which may 
: called the most genuine of the discoverer 
‘ America; his signatures, most carefully 
pied from the originals in the royal ar- 
‘ives at Turin; and Columbus himself 
anding in his ship, also from the work of 
e Bry. But the most important. prints 
e the four which accompany the original 
tter of Columbus of 1493, exactly copied 
om the wood plates annexed to the first 
‘tion, which, being executed the very yeur 

his first return from America, must have 

‘en done from, his own designs, as is 
ewn in several parts of the book, and 
pecially in the explanation of the plates 
‘emselves, page 250. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





OXFORD, Decemser 5. 


On Thursday, the 26th ult. the following 
egrees were conferred ;— 





Rev. Mr. Moises, M.A. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, was. admitted ad enndem, 

Masters or Arts.—Rev. Robert Gascoyne 
Burt, of Exeter College; Rev. William Watkins, 
of New College. 

Bacnexors or Arts.—Francis Bissett Haw- 
kins, of Exeter College; Samuel Grover, of Uni- 
versity College; Thomas Finlow, Scholar of 
Wadham College; James Ford, and Edward 
Williams Hasell, of Orie! College. 


Congregations holden for the purpose of 
granting Graces and conferring Degrees, 
on the following days in this ter:n; viz. 
Thursday, Dec. 10, Thursday 17. 

The Election at Balliol College took place 
this week, when Mr Parry, B.A. of Oriel 
College; Mr. Girdiestone, B.A. of Wadham 
College; and Mr. Greswell, B.A. of Brasen- 
nose College, were elected Fellows; and 
Mr. Wootten, Mr. Matthew, Mr Kitson, 
and Mr. Escott, Exhibitioners of that 
Society. 

Thursday, in Congregation, the following 
Degrees were conferred :— 


Doctors 1n Diviniry.—Rev. Corbet Hue, 
B.D. Fellow of Jesus College, &c. grand com- 
pounder; Rey. John Williams, B.D. of St. Ed- 
mund Hall. 

Masters or Arts.—Rev. John Vernon, and 
Rev. H. W. J. Beauchamp, Scholar, of Wor: ester 
College; Rev. William Vrice Myddleton, of 
Queen’s College; Rev. Richard Rice, of Merton 
College; Charles Trelawney Collins, and Rev. 


William Marwood Tucker, Fellows. of Balliol” 


College; Rev. Nicholas Aylward Vigors, of 
Trinity College. 

BacHe ors oF Arts.—Charies Lacy, of All 
Souls’ College ; John Robson Furnass, of Merton 
College ; Joseph Cox, Demy of Magdalen College ; 
William Newstead, of University College ; Charles 
Theobald Maud,of Balliol Col!ege ; George John 
Majendie, Student of Christ Church ; John Jones, 
of Jesus College; William Jones, of Pembroke 
College. ° 


CAMBRIDGE, Decremner 4. 

Mr. H. V. Salusbury, of Trinity Hall, 
and the Rev. B. Vale, of Christ College, 
were yesterday admitted Bachelors in Civil 
Law. 


_ 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


SEARCH FOR ANTIQUITIFS IN THE 
BED OF THE TIBER. 

The Society which has obtained jpermis- 
sion to search the hed of the Tiber, has just 
published its Prospectus. After speaking of 
the various attempts that have been made 
before, it says, ‘* What may not be expect- 
ed from a Society, which, by the aid of an 
easy and not costly process, proposes to 
search: the bed of so rich a river, between 
the Milvian Bridge and the Port of Ostia, 
with machines which will separate all arti- 
cles that do not form a part of the sub- 
stance which composes the bed of the 
river? Though historians do not exactly 
point out the precious articles, the metallic 
treasures, the worke of architecture and 





the fine arts, which have been thrown into 
the Tiber, yet numerous circumstances au- 
thorize us tu believe that the river covers 
a large quantity of them, The dreadful 
persecutions during the proscriptions in the 
time of the Republic, the despair of the 
rich under the reign of sanguinary. and 
greedy Emperors, the terror inspired by the 
hordes of Goths, Vandals, and barbarians of 
every description, which, leaving vo hope 
of safety, doubtless induced the inhabitants 
of Rome to throw their riches into the river 
rather than let them fall into the hands of 
the exterminators of their families ; lastly, 
so many great inundations, and so many 
battles fought on the banks of the Tiber, 
must surely have increased the accumula- 
tion of precious articles. Have not even 
the bridges with their ornaments, several 
times become the prey of the waves? Have 
not the temples, the chapels, the altars, the 
statues, which adorned the banks of the 
river, been carried off by its current? Has 
not the island consecrated to Esculapius, 
once entirely covered with marble, in the 
form of aship, adorned at the extremities 
with two rich and sta:ely temples, been 
swallowed up by the waves? The interrup- 
tion of the navigation, from the bridge of 
the Janiculum to the bridge Sublicius, 
proves the immense quantity of ruins which 
impede it, and the marbles daily taken from 
the Tiber, by the fishermen and boatmen, 
shew their value. We will add the destruc- 
tion of the works of art of the Molejof 
Adrian, most of which must have fallen into 
the river, if we may judge by the direction 
of the line of attack. We must also re- 
member the defeat of Maxentius, at the 
Milvian Bridge, in consequence of which 
the whole army and the Emperor himself 
were buried in the waves. We mention also 
the ancient tradition, which says that at 
the establishment of Christianity, the idols 
were thrown into the Tiber.” 


The enterprise, authorized by the go- 
ve-nment, on conditions stated in the Pro- 
spectus, will be undertaken by means of 
120 actions or shares, of 500 Roman seudi 
each, of which 200 will be returned at the - 
conclusion of the enterprise. The money 
will be paid into the hands of the Duke of 
Torlonia, banker to the government. The 
operation will begin the lst of June 1819, 
and conclude the last day of August. 

All the articles wich may be found shall 
be put into one mass, and valued by com- 
petent judges. The government shall have 
the right or preemption, and shall have an 
abatement of one-sixth. Whatever it de- 
clines taking may be exported, on payment 
of one-sixth of the value to the treasury. 
An hydraulic engineer, of the pontifical go- 
vernment, shall be joined to the Committee 
who directs the search. _ The profits of the 
enterprise shall be divided as follows : ‘Two- 
eighths to the government; one-eighth to 
the director of the undertaking, M. Naro ; 
and five-cighths to the holders of shares. 
The subscription remains open till the end 
of February next. Her Grace the Duchess 
of Devonshire is one of the persons who fu. 
vour this great yndertaking. 
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WERNER. 
MINERALOGY IN GERMANY. 


Though Werner needs no other memorial 
than that which he has left in the hearts of 
his grateful scholars, in and out of Europe, 
yet the members of the Mineralogical So- 
ciety at Dresden, residing in that city, have 
entered into 2 subscription to erect a rural 
seat upon the eminence on the road from 
Dresden to Freiberg, commanding an ex- 
tensive view of Dresden and its picturesque 
environs, where Werner's funeral proces- 
sion halted in the night of the 2d July 
1817 ; and his friend, the Aulic Counsellor 

, addressed to the sorrowing friends 
of the illustrions deceased, his well-known 
and excellent discourse. This seat consists 
of blocks of granite, froin the neighbouring 
valley of Plauen, and of Basalt columns, 
picturesquely grouped, brought from the Ba- 
salt mountains, five leagues fromDresden,on 
which stand the ruins of the castle of Stolpe. 
The Mineralogical Society founded at 
Dresden by Werner, before his death, and 
since confirmed by the King, has solicited 
the co-operation of the most distinguished 
mineralogists in Earope.* The first part of 
the memoirs of the Society has been edited 
by its president M. Bloede, under the title 
ot Auswahl, &ec. i. e. ‘* Selection from the 
Writings of the Mineralogical Society at 
Dresden, founded by the exertions of 
Werner,” Vol. I. It has on the title page 
a portrait of Werner, which is a striking 
likeness, and is illustrated with a topogra- 
~ plan of the country about Eger, in Bo- 

emia, where M. Von Schénberg, a zealous 
scholar of Werner’s, discovered, in 1816, the 
Egeran, respecting which he has given a 
a account, in an Essay read to the 
Society, and contained in this volume. 
Tue collection is divided into two parts, 
the Geognosis and’ Oryktognosis. In the 
first class, a Lecture by Werner himself 
forms the commencement. A puper by M. 
Bloede, examines the assertion of the Nea. 
politan Cippi (who was formerly also Wer- 
ner’s pupil at Freiberg,) that Pompeii was 
covered merely by showers of rain, and an 
accumulation of slime; and shews, by a ri- 
goreus comparison of the ancient writers, 
that this hypothesis is untenable; ut the 
same time carefully analysing Breislac, in 
his Voyage en Campanie. Another essay, 
by the same writer, opens the second divi- 
sion, and contains a coinparative view of 
Werner’s Mineral System of the years 1789 
and 1816, with the most exact Classitica- 
tiun, as at the time of Werner’s death. M. 
Frederic Mohs, Werner’s successor, was for- 
merly Professor of Mineralogy in the Pouly- 
technic School founded at Gratz, in Stiria, 
under the name of the Johanneum, by that 
distinguished patron of the sciences, His 
Imperial Highness the Archduke Johu of 
Austria ; and entered on his office at Frei- 
berg, as Counsellor of the Board of Mines, 


* Atthe very bezinning, Mr. R. Jameson, Pro- 
fessor of Natural at Edinburgh ; and Mr. 
Th Professor of Chemistry, at eng 
were Members. The diploma bas_ 
since sent to the other gentlemen in Great Britain, 








-and Professor of Mineralogy, immediately 
on his return from a Mineralogical ‘Tour in 
Great Britain. He possesses profound 
knowledge and penetration, with a distin- 
guished talent for teaching; and the disci- 

les of Werner, Kiihn, Breithaupt, aud 

dhler, who themselves lecture at Freiberg, 
acknowledge him to be the most worthy of 
filling Werner’s chair. The active and me- 
ritorious Counsellor of Mines, Baron Von 
Herder (a son of the celebrated Herder, of 
Weimar,) is expected back at the end of 
the year 1818, frou his Mineralogical Tour 
to Sweden and Norway, whither he set out 
at the beginning of the Summer, aecompa- 
nied hy two pupils of the Mineralogical 
Academy of Freiberg, partly at the King’s 
expense. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES. 


Tin Mrves 1n France.—lIn the moun- 
tains of Blond (Haute Vienne,) which had 
not been heretofore examined, Tin mines 
have been discovered, and the richness of 
the vein ascertained: till this time no tin 
mines have been wrought in France. 


Mr. Frazer, one of the Assistants to the 
British Resident at Delhi, and a gentleman 
of great abilities, has undertaken a journey 
to the sources of the Rivers Sutuleje and 
Jumna, which promises much interesting 
information. 


Invention.—M. Schmidt, an inhabitant 
of Mecklenburg, has lately invented a Ma- 
chine, which ploughs and harrows the land 
without human assistance. It is put in mo- 
tion by four large wind-mill sails. The in- 
ventor has presented a model of it to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, and intends to sub- 
mit it to the Mecklenburg Agricultural 
Society for examination. 


ie 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
STR, Saturday, Dec. 5, 1818. 

1 am in the habit of constantly reading your ably con- 
ducted Paper, and am truly sorry to see that one of your 
Correspondents has practised a gross imposition upon 
you in your Gazette of this day. The poem called ‘ the 
Inconstancy of Woman,” sent you by a Correspondent 
signing himself @ (and of course it is to be fairly pre- 
sumed as an original of his own) is the production of the 
celebrated Thomas Moore, and is to be found in “ Little’s 
Poems.” * 

Now, Mr. Editor, as this is an impos'tion difficult to 
be guarded against, and, in fact, a species of literary 
felony, | trust that you will not allow any false delicacy 
to prevent your exposing it to the Public. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Yours, 








Chelsea. DETECTOR. 


* We are obliged to Detector, (and other correspondents 
who have set us right on this point)and were certainly not 
aware of the fact they mention; nor indeed can the 
Editors of any periodical work be on their guard against 
such petty impositions, which surely can afford no grati- 
fication to those who practise them. We have not séen 
the work in question since within a month of its appear- 
ance.—E7, | 
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[By Correspondents.] 
THE MAID OF LOCHLEE. 
4 Ballad. 
Hail! hail to my country, dear land of my birth, 
How gladly thy shores ‘rise to view, 
To the ~ Pesene Scdtsman no spot on the 


ea 
Is like that which his infancy knéw. 
Each mentems each streamlet, past scenés shall 
reca 
He remembers each hut and each tree, 
And [,—1 remember one dearer than all, 
Sweet Rosa, the Maid of Lochlee. 


She will greet my return to my dear native shore, 
And oh! she will come not alone, 
My Sire, in faint accents, shall bless me once 
more, 
And shall weep on the neck of his son. 
Ah! no, they have wept, they have mourn’d me 
as dead ;— 
Then thrice joyful our meeting shall he: 
How glad and how grateful the tears I'shall shed, 
Mix’d with thine, belov'd Rose of Lochlee. 


Sweet moments of ecstasy—who would not roam, 
From the land and the friends they love best, 

Fora welcome like this, to return to their home, 
And to fee], and to own, themselves blest ! 

How glowing the picture my fancy pourtrays, 
And am I then hast’ning to thee ? 

Shall 1 see thee again? shall I meet the fond 


gaze 
Of Rosa, the Maid of Lochlee ? 
Ev’n now the well-recogniz’d spot greets my 


sight, 
Where we parted in angnish and pain ; 
It was here that we promis’d our true vows to 


plight, 
And here we'll pronounce them again. 
But what mirthful sounds suddenly break on 
mine ear, 
«« Far away from this spot let me fice, 
I will hope it were vain, ’mid this gay group to 


see 
The true-hearted Maid of Lochlee. 


‘* From scenes such as these thou would’st wandet 
apart, c 
And heave to remembrance a sigh, 
The faith and the funduess which reign in thine 
heart, 
O’erflowing, belov’d, in thine eye. 
How sweet was the voice which pronounc’d the 
farewell : 
The same voice greets mine ear—can it be ? 
What a tale of dark falsehood those cheerful 
tones tell, 
Can this be my Rose of Lochlee ?”’ 


The ring which I gave as the token of love 
Was the pledge of inconstancy too, 

And was prest to the lips of a Rival, to prove 
That the heart had forgot to be true. 

That voice fondly utter’d some dear name un- 

known, 

Which was wont but to call upon me, 

And the hand I had panted to claim a3 my own 
Was another’s—false Maid of Lochice.! 


Not one trickling tear down my stubborn cheek 
flow’d, 
For one who had broken ber vow, 
When close by the church where that hind was 
bestow’d, 
I saw, and a tear-drop would flow, . 
A tomb, which my Sire to my mem’ry had rais’d, 
*Neath our old and our fay’ rité yew tree : 
And | cried, as all wildly around me I gaz’; 
“ Could’st thou pads it, oh! Rose of Lochiee?” 








— soi 
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There’ was one who had stol’n unseen and alone 
To kneel and weep.over that tomb ; 
I remember’d that eye, tho’ its brightness was 


one, 
And that check, tho’ less brilliant its bloom : 
Then forwards I sprung, and her white hand I 
took, 
“ Is it Jessy,” I cried, ‘* that. I see? ” 
Yos—’twas she whom I once lov’d so well, and 
forsook 
Far the false-hearted Maid of Lochlee. 


The first gaze which I met, was a gaze of delight, 
‘The first sound which I heard was a sigh ; 
She would spring forth to meet me—then shrunk 
at my sight; 
I could read ail her thoughts in her eve ; 
Declin’d was her head, sad and pensive ber air: 
‘Oh, Malcolm! why seekest thou me ? 
Oh! quit me,’ she cried, in a tone of despair, 
‘ And return to thy Rose of Lochilee.’ 


«Oh! Jessy, forbear, I exclaim’d, to upbraid, 
“* Forget all the tales which they tell ; 

Remember alone, that I lov'd thee, sweet Maid, 
And never lov’d any so well. 

From the cheek of the false one no roses had 

flown, 

For her heart had not sorrow’d for me; 

I had ne’er known the value of one like thine own, 
Had I never known Rose of Lochlce. 


“* Far dearer that pale cheek, that dim eye more 
dear, 
For thine heart for thy Malcolm hath bled; 
That eye once so bright has been ditnm’d bya tear, 
And that fond tear for me has been shed; 
Thine hand, with thy pardon, shail soothe wy 


regret, 
Bid my soul from its anguish be free, 
For thy smiles, like thy tears, love, can make 
me forget 
That I ever lov’d Rose of Lochlee.” 


Half smiling, half weeping, she proffer’d her hand, 
‘ Can I trust thee, thou false one, again ? 

But a stranger retarn’d to his own native land, 
Must not be repuls’d with disdain. 

Oh! Malcolm,thou wand’rer,reproaches were just 
From a heart which ne’er wander’d from thee, 

Put [ still can prove faithful, and parton I must, 
Though you left ne for Rose of Lochlee.’ 





HELEN. 
FRAGMENT 
On contemplating the A'ps after Recovery from 
Sickuess. 


Oh! ye unbending Glaciers !—If ye be 

Aught more than human view may contemplate— 

Jfon your crowned heads the Deity 

Rests his bright foot eternal, when in state 

He bends arrayed in lightnings—consecrate 

Then stand for ever.—Perchance your heaven- 
ward look 

Infused such feeling, strong and elevate, 

That madness in the soul’s bright temple shook— 

Silent ye pointed high—I read as from a book. 


Sacred ye are—The very eye of God 

Darts roses on ye as it shi:ts at even— 

The earthquake on your breast hath never trod— 

Nor in vast fragments have your limbs ben 
riven— 

Nor through your heart the red volcano driven, 

That foams in lava-cataracts from its bound ; 

Or flings its blazing columns up to heaven,— 

Sinking in darkening ashes on the ground— 

Thus Hecla—Etna feel—and all (save ye) around, 





And oh !. thon yiewless Spirit, who dost. breathe 
Life on the world—whose home is on the seas, 

And plains, and mountain summits—and beneath 
This carth—whose couriers are the storm and 


breeze— 
Whose children—the gay birds—the beasts—the 
trees— 
And we (the monarchs of mortality) 
And whatsove’er hath being—That thou didet 
se 


To draw from me the mind’s calamity, 
I thank thee—Thou hast given tl-: world again 
to me. 


For not alone with Alpine heights-my soul 
Communed in silence—’ Twas trom forests deep— 
The everlasting ocean, that doth roll 
Bursting in thymdering billows ’gainst the steep— 
The rainbow, that when summer vapours weep, 
Arches the sky—the free and sightless wind— 
The Moon—the Sun—and (last) those fires that 
kee 
Nightly their starry watch—From all, my mind 
Caught light, and strength, and joy—to no one 
aid confined— 
[W.] 


TO ARIADNE, WITH A LOAF. 


You fair, fond, frolic thing! tho’ none could take 
Your FATNESS for a prude in shape or soul ; 
And some might think you, niarvellous mistake, 

Somewhat of rake and woman on the whole; 
Yet [, who know how very strait you're laced, 
Have sworn to win you, simply by your taste. 


You know I never flung you back a sigh, 
Nor shot an ogle ; no, nor let my fingers, 
Dropt in your large white paw unconsciously, 
Give you the squeeze that in the spirit lingers ; 
Sure of the strength to storm the heart within, 
I scorn by sap or mine my way to win. 


You have blue eyes, and I’ve a taste for bine, 
And they can sparkle, if [ don’t forget ; 
And blooming lips, almost as guod as new, 
And teeth, a very pretty, pearly set ; 
Jet locks, too, twined in many a burnish’d wreath, 
Veiling the sunless, sacred snows beneath. 


Aye, I remember all; and think tle vision 
As well forgotten, as too deeply ponder’d; 
Our work is yet too dim for sights Elysian, 
Sweet Ariadne !—Bless me, how I’ve wander’d! 
This comes of touching but your name.—! turn 
And leave te you the thoughts that ‘* breatlie and 
burn,” 


Then go, my victim-loaf, and as you bear, 

Still as a Saint, the slicings of her steel, 
Tell of the slicings, ten times as severe, 

Her tongue can make her human victims feel. 
Once at her lips, oh take your Master’s part, 
Then plunge, nor linger, till you’ve found her 

heart. Pian’ Piano. 





TWO JESTS VERSIFIED. 


THE QUICK RETORT. 
As two men ef Oxford were walking together, 
With their mouths full of jokes, and their hearts 
light as feather, 
A paper by chance on a window was sct, 
And inscribed thereupon ‘ This house to‘be let ” 


They rapp’d at the door, and out came the maid, 

Who, seeing two gownsmen, felt rather afraid : 

“ Are you to be let with this house, pray?" 
cried one; 









THE CONSIDERATE WAITER. 
Some'Bucks at a tavern were dining one day; 
And the beer they thought muddled and. bad : 


Which to remedy, they, without any delay, 
Ask'd if better were not to be had’? 


That the beer was such rubbish.the waiter denied ; 
‘* But then taste it yourself !’’ a youth said: 
Johnny quickly obey’d, and as quickly replied, 
* I never speak ill of the dead!’ 

PricaRcHnon. 
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THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 


OR 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 
No. XXITl. 
THE FATIGUE OF PLEASURE. 


Ah little think the gay livéentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, pomp, and afflueace surround. 
Thomson. 
Leaps my fond fluttering heart no more 
To Mirth’s enlivening strain; 
For present pleasure soon is o'er, 


And all the past is vain! Beattie. 


I was at Lady * * * *’s route the other 
night. Just as I was leaving the princi- 
pal drawing-room, I met Mr. Bel'amont. 
“I shall be glad when it is over,” said 
he; “ but do just let me pass you; I 
merely want to make my bow to her 
Ladyship, that she and the whole town 
may know that I have been here. If 
shall see myself in the long list in the 
morning papers to-morrow, provided I 
just make my appearance, for I shal) not 
stay two minutes. I am jaded to death. 
It is now two in the morning; and this 
is the fourth squeeze which T have been 
at. But pray where is her Ladyship?" 
I pointed her out to him. He looked as 
pale as a ghost; and seemed se tired 
that he could scarcely walk up the great 
staircase. 

Her Ladyship was near the entbrasure 
of a door ; just planted so that each per- 
son might pass her. She made the same 
curtesy, the same smile, and nearly the 
same speech to every one, namely,— 
“* You look so well, that I don’t ask you 
how you do; but an’t you late? Will you 
go into the card-reom, or take a peep at 
the waltzers?"’ This I heard about forty 
times. She was extremely heated ; and 
after standing four hours, was ready to 
drop with fatigue. The very exercise of 
fanning herself became a labour to her, 
and lost its designed effect. She conti- 
nued receiving company from eleven 
o'clock at night until four in the morn- 
ing. 1 inquired after her the next day, 











* No, Sir (she replied) J’m to be /et alone.’ 


and found that she was confined to -her 
bed, ; bis ; . ° 
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I myself went home in a fever, for I 
got jammed in betwixt two rows of ho- 
nourables and of right honourables ; and 
in the’ morning I was nearly deaf, from 
the buz of the company, and the conti- 
nuous greg 3 sound of the knocker 
at the door. The announcing and re- 
peating servants too were hoarse, and 
at last were scarcely audible, from call- 
ing the names of so many votaries of fa- 
shion and movers in high life. Many of 
the ladies fainted away, from the heat of 
the rooms; and Lord Corpulent told 
me that his sides were black and blue, 
from the elbows of the company, and 
that he never got further than the second 
apartment the whole night. 

Many visitors did not even see Lady 
*** *, whose size is none of the great- 
est; and the sole object of most of the 
party was to have it to say, that they had 
been there, and to appear in the columns 
of the fashionable journals. It was in 
the Newspapers more than in her Lady- 
ship’s splendid house, that her numerous 
quality friends were and wished to be seen. 
And yet this is pleasure! To go from one 
house to another after midnight! to be 
ready to faint with the heat of one party, 
and to be squeezed to a jelly in another! 
Here to have a sight of the Prince, and 
there to make your bow, and to repeat 
one single common-place sentence to 
her Ladyship or to"her Grace! ‘To have 
the triumph of answering in the affirma- 
tive, if asked if you have been to such 
a fashionable belle’s At Home! and to be 
put down with all the world, who you are 
told by a lisping Miss, or a chattering 
Countess, was at such and such a one’s 
splendid party! But, above all, to get 
inta the newspaper, and thereby to get 
into fashion ! 

But for the Morning Post, which appears 
at the breakfast tables of the Great, we 
should not know of the existence of many 
people. Their whole fame, their whole 
celebrity, and their whole being, is there. 
Not unfrequently does that journal contain 
the only life of a man of fashion and his 
biography :—Chronicled in the daily- 
press as a frequenter of all fashionable 
parties,—set down as presented at court, 
—put in print for having a horse run at 
Newmarket, or at the Derby,—gazetted 
as married,—stuck in the miscellanecus 
columns for having a new carriage, or 
for having given some preposterous sum 
for a horse more celebrated than the 
purchaser,— annually accounted for in 
his arrivals and in his departures from 
town (which by the bye has its incon- 
venience,)— puffed in s»me way di- 
rectly or indirectly, by self or by hired 
writer, as @ good shot, as having de- 
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stroyed so many head of game, as tra- 
velling with a titled man, or some such 
very useful and interesting circumstance, 
—blazoned at the top of a crim con 
trial, and made notorious for ruining a 
Roman, and for betraying a friend,— 
next mentioned as going abroad (a blind 
to creditors,)—and lastly, being put in 
small letter amongst law cases, as having 
been whitewashed in the Bench! Yet 
such is the love of pleasure and of 
fashion, that no fatigue, no expense, no 
ruin, no exposure is spared, to gain the 
object of this vain and empty ambition. 
The last print is the death. But that 
publicity flatters not the person named. 
A thought of this last appearance in 
black and white might greatly damp the 
ardour of a novice in the short and giddy 
race ; yet these same votaries of fashion 
read over that article too with well-bred 
calmness. ‘‘ Lady Mary, who do you 
think’s dead?” ‘ Don’t know.’ “ Lord 
Foppington.” ‘Ha! why he was only 
fifty.” ‘‘ No; but a hard goer.” This 
is the sympathy of fashion’s airy circle ; 
and the reader of the paper passes apa- 
thetically on to, “‘ Dear me, who'd have 
thought it? we were eight hundred of 
us at the Marchioness’s last night ;” 
or, “Oh! I knew it would come to that, 
Mrs. Lively is divorced ;” or, ‘‘ The Peer 
is wounded in a duel for an affair of gal- 
lantry,” or to some other equally an.us- 
ing and equally moral subject.—All this 
is refined pleasure !! ! 
Tue Hermit in Lonpon. 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—Brutus has taken root at 
this theatre, and has been played every 
night to full houses. The performers mel- 
low and improve in their parts; and a great 
deal of the objectionable matter has been 
pruned away, so as to render the tragedy a 
much better acting play than it was origi- 
nally. In both these respects, indeed, 
many allowances ought to be made for a 
new drama. Trial and experience alone 
can enable the author to remove the redun- 
dancies, and improve the whole structure ; 
and as for the actors,—theirs is a very dif- 
ferent task, to conceive and execute pas- 
sages and situations entirely novel, and to 
follow the footsteps of others with the tradi- 
tional conceptions and modes of years be- 
fore them. This consideration adds no 
mean avgmentation to the merits of Kean, 
in Lucius Junius, in which part he deve- 
lopes not only great powers in acting, but 
great genius in studying. 

On the extent of the Author’s claims to 
praise, we feel that we cannot yet speak de- 
cidedly. By reference to the Review de- 
partment in No. 82 of the Literary Gazette, 
it will be scen that six months ago a tra- 
gedy on the same story, entitled ‘ Lu- 


CRETIA,” was actually published in London, 
and ascribed to the pen of a deceased Noble- 
man. Others hint, that it, or one similar, 
was written by Mr. Cumberland. At an 
rate, our analysis of it, and extracts,whic 
are fine specimens of composition, will 
shew, when Mr. Payne’s play is published, 
whether he has far availed himself of this 

roduction, or of the older authors, who 
Lave treated the fall of Tarquin dramat'- 
cally, in French and English. He has, be 
it chearved in the meantime, handsomely 
acknowledged his obligations to preceding 
writers. 

We had not room in our last for the fol- 
lowing excellent 


EPILOGUE 
SKOKEN BY MRS. GLOVER. 


May Mrs. Glover venture to appear ? 

She neither uses nor speaks daggers here ; 
She comes quite tame, in the old English way, 
To hope you all have—wept at our new play. 


Tullia no more, I tread on English ground; 
here’s pride, hope, courage, in the very sound ; 
Myseif your debtor, many a changeful year 

For generous kindness—never changing here, 

I come to ask that kindness now for one 
Unknown,—or but by this night's fortune known, 
To cheer a youthful votary of the Nine, 

And fill his heart with gratitude—like mine. 


Aye, this is England—well its signs I know, 

Beauty above, around me, and below: 

Such cheeks of rose, such bright bewitching eyes! 

Well may the kneeling world give you the prize! 

Where, where on earth does woman wear a 
smile 

Like yuurs, ye glory of ‘‘ THE GLORIOUS ISLE.” 

But bless me—what, two nondescripts together, 

The she—a pile of ribband, straw, and feather ; 

Her back a pillion, all above and on it 

A church bell? cradle ? tower?—No, faith, a 
bonnet ! 

Aye, and an actual woman in it, able— 

Rouse but her tongue, to make that tower a 
Babel! 


Now for the he, the fellow nondescript. 

Whence has that mockery of man been shipt ? 

Have Ross or BucHan brought him to console 

The quidnuncs for the passage to the pole ? 

While, on her iceberg, howls some Greenland 
squaw, 

Robbed of her pretty monster till next thaw! 

No, Paris has the honour. “ dh que oui.”— 

*© Voila’’—the air, grace, shrug,—smell of Paris ! 

France gave his step its trip, his tongue its phrase, 

His head its peruke, and his waist its stays! 

The thing is contraband. Let’s crush the trade, 

Ladies, insist on’t—all is best home made. 

All British, from your shoe-tie or your fan, 

Dewn to that tantalizing wretch—call’d Man! 

Now for the compound creature—tirst, the wig, 

With every frizzle struggling to look big ; 

On the roug’d-cheek the fresh dyed whisker 
spread, ; 

The thousandth way of dressing a calf’s head. 

The neckcloth next, where starch and whale- 
bone vie 

To make the slave a walking pillory. 

The bolster’d bosom, ah! ye envying Fair, 

How little dream you of the stuff that’s there! 

What straps, ropes, steel, the aching ribs com- 


press, 
To make the Dandy “ beautifully less.” 
Thus ‘00's, their final stake of folly cast, 





By insuact, to strait waistcoat: come at last. 
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Misjudging Shakspeare! this escaped thine eye, 
For tho’ the brains are out, the thing won't die. 


Ard now, farewell ! But one word for the Bard, 
The smile of Beauty is his best reward ; 

Then smile upon him, you, and you, and you! 

I see the poet’s cause is won. Adieu. 

Is ue ALIVE? was performed once last sea- 
son for a benefit, and is now brought forward 
again as a candidate for public approbation. 
It belongs to that sort of productions that 
passes too tranquilly over the mind to dis- 
turb it into any thing like a spirit of exa- 
mination, or the outward symbol of a laugh. 
Tame and uninteresting, it seems to have 
been born but to follow the countless herd 
produced at this ill-fated theatre, and now 
gone into deserved oblivion. Nothing can 
be a greater restriction on the powers of an 
actor, than such wretched materials. Mr. 
Russell, who has been so justly restored to 
the stage, from which he ought not to be 
an absentee, was well received, though the 
character in which he appeared did_ not fit 
him, if we understand his powers. Knight 
can never escape being entertaining ; and of 
Mr. Cowell, we must say, and he may be sa- 
tisfied with the praise, contrived, for several 
minutes after his entrance, to owes us in 
suspense whether we had not Harley be- 
fore us. 


Covent GarpEn has produced no no- 
velty. The Rose d’Amour has got rather 
more into the bloom of favour, and diversi- 
fies the evening tolerably atter the admira- 
bly acted Tragedies and Comedies at that 
Theatre. Miss O'Neill performed Angela 
in the Castle Spectre, for the first time, on 
Thursday. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir, 

Permit me in one word to answer the 
three words given as a question in your 
last ; viz. 

‘* Was Hamlet mad ?”—Ans. No. 

* As I, percharice, hereafter may think mect 

** To put an antic disposition on—’’ 

Act II, Scene 5. 
Yours, &c. 
Dec. 7, 1818. BreEvissimus. 
TO LUIGI. 
Sir, 
You like laconicism. I, 
That Denmark’s Prince was mad, deny ; 
But sha’n’t detain by saying why, 
And am, Sir, 
Yours with brevity, 
8.7.0. ¥: 0.x. ¥. 





To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Mr. Epitor, 

I was exceedingly diverted by the brief 
and singular manner in which your corres- 
pondent “ Luret” proposed the query, 
*« Was Hamlet mad?” In reply to one to 
whom brevity appears so great a recom- 
mendation, I shall not waste time in pre- 
facing the remarks to which his inquiry 
has given rise, but detail them as briefly as 


—_— I have often heard this point 


isputed, and have listened with consider- 
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able interest while the subject has heen 
discussed; but no arguments have ever 
been able to convince me that Hamlet’s 
actions were not founded upon reason. It 
appears to me, that one over whom reason 
had no power, would: nov have retained so 
clear a sense of his misery. The misery of 
the maniac is a misery undefinable to him- 
self, the source of which he searceiy knows 
how to trace. He feels himself wretched, 
yct asks his heart the cause. But Hamlet 
never for a moment loses the recollection 
of the crime itself, nor of the perpetrator 
of the crime. Had the calamity which over- 
whelmed him, impaired his mental faculties, 
he might have felt indeed that he had some- 
thing to revenge, but would have revenged 
himself indiscriminately on all; and, 
while plunging his dagger, perhaps, in an 
innocent heart, would have thought he was 
justly avenging the death of his father. 
But Hamlet was not under the influence of 
such delusion; for, even when the unfortu- 
nate Polonius is slain by his erring hand, 
he repents of the deed in an instant, and 
proves by the words, ‘I tuok thee for thy 
better,” that his murderous uncle was the 
only object of his pursuit. It mav, per- 
haps, be argued, that the noble Hamlet 
would not, but in a fit of phrensy, have 
driven frum him, one who had never in- 
jured him, the secret object of his love, the 
gentle, the timid Ophelia, and have bidden 
her in such uncourteous language, ‘* Go 
thy ways to a nunnery.” But let it be re- 
membered, that at that moment Hamlet 
was weeping over the grave of a murdered 
parent, and overwhelmed by the keen sense 
of a living parenv’s guil.! Was this a time 
fur love? In tne hour of acute suffering, 
the most intemperate expressions will escape 
the lips of the best of men. Perhaps he 
then reflected, how many a bitter moment 
might be spared by an early seclusion from 
the world. Perhaps he wished to prevent 
one so dear to him, from running the fear- 
ful risk of one day having her heart rent 
with pity for the errors of others; or worse, 
with remorse for her own. He would pro- 
bably have repented of the harsh expressions 
he had uttered, have renewed his vows of 
fidelity to Ophelia, have songht, and won 
her pardon, had filial affection left room 
for any other sentimert in his breast. A 
man bereft of reason, though by no means 
dead to all emotion,—no,—feeling but too 
intensely, is yet unable to collect his ideas 
sufficiently to explain the nature of his 
feelings. Had this been the case with 
Hamlet, how could he have known so well 
how to appeal so forcibly to those of his 
mother? The energetic manner in which 
he addresses her, 
** Peace! sit you down— 
“ And let we wring your heart: for so I shall 
‘* If it be usade of penetrable stuff—’’ 


The beautiful and pathetic comparison 
which he draws between her former and her 
present husband—is indeed the language 
of deep and lacerated feeling, but not of 
madness! Besides, were his madness other 
than feigned, ne should he reason so well 
and-so consistent'y in his moments of soli- 





tude, and only break forth into wildness 
and incoherency of expression in the pre- 
sence of pr sm My ideas on the subject 
are, perhaps, erroneous; but, though I now 
find it impossible to view it in any other 
light, I may probably meet with some able 
opponent, who will undertake, with suc- 
cess, to controvert the arguments advanced 
by, Sir, your humble Servant, 

Basit. 

Tuesday, December 6. 


FOREIGN DRAMA. 





The Theatre Italien of Paris is to open 
on the 15th of January. Madame Mainville 
Fodor does not join the company, however, 
till the Ist of April, nor Garcia till some 
months later. It commences with the 
Trame Deluse, the music of which is one 
of the best compositions of Cimarosa, but 
for which the fuorusciti of M. Paer is sub- 
stituted. Messrs. Balochi and Benelli are 
attached to the new corps, the one as Poet, 
fhe other as Manager. 





THEATRE DES VARIETES. 


First representation of /’Hotel des Quatre 
Nations. 

Unity, peace, and concord, are now the 
device of tlie French people. This device 
seems to have inspired the Authors of the 
new piece, for it is there dramatized under 
an allegoric form, without in any way 
wounding national self-love. 

The Hotel des Quatre Nations is the con- 
stant resort of foreigners. The conse- 
porsche is, that Juliette, the daughter of 

efranc, the Hotel-keeper, has learnt to 
say / love you, in almost all the languages 
of Europe. Her lover, the gallant Sans- 
Regret, is absent with his regiment, and 
her father has, in the meanwhile, promised 
her in marriage to M. Velonté, a rich dealer 
in stained paper. Among other oddities, 
this WM. Velonté has the habit of repeating 
sa va mal on all oceasions, though appa- 
rently with little reason, since he has 
amassed a considerable fortune in the space 
of a very few years. An English Nobleman, 
who loages in the hotel, has determined 
to ‘or a period to his existence; hearing 
Velonté’s bitter complaints of the hardness 
of the times, &c. -he naturally enough con- 
cludes he has met with a travelling com- 
panion, and proposes that they shall set out 
together on their journey to the other world. 
This invitation does not exactly suit the 
taste of Velonté, who observes, that though 
every thing goes on badly in this nether 
world, yet he has not entirely made up his 
mind to bid adieu to it. 

The German, Russian,and English lodgers 
at the Hotel, intimate their intention of re- 
turning to their native countries. They 
are soon succeeded by Sans-Regret, and 
the brave French troops, who are to be 
quartered in the city. Before the foreigners 
depart, they drink together, and their toast 
is The continuance of peace. Juliette is 
united to Sans-Regret. Ca va tres bien, as 
far as regards the lovers: but poor Velonté, 
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uho is.thus deprived of his mistress, ejacu- 
a his Banat with more teas 


pe was well received. 


A. vaudeville has heen received at the 
Parte: Saint-Martin, eatitled Rentrons ches 
nant, The subject is the-removal of the 
Army of Qecupation from France. 











VARIETIES 





CURIOSITIES. FROM BAFFIN’S BAY. 


In the beginning of the week, the curio- 
sities, &e: brought from Baffin’s Bay by 
pn ry Hoss, were landed at Whitehall. 
stairs, from.the boats of. the /sabella and 
Alexander discovery ships. There are four 
dogs and two hitches, the former larger 
than the latter; three are almost black, one 
black San two brownish, and 

na of the same species as those 
Teactalinvate: heads tind tails resem- 
bling a fox; their skins exceedingly thick, 
with long hair; they are very docile, and 
represented as of great strength, Among 
the. curiosities. was an amazing)y large skin 
of a white bear, about 7 feet in length; a 
sledge, of bone, about 5 feet loag and 
2 high, with the whip, &c. used by the 
newly-discavered inhabitants; specimens 
of mineralogy and botany, and some very 
remarkable star-fish. e whole of the 
roductions were conveyed to the British 
| rrereuy for the inspection of the public. 
— Daily papers. 

These animals have since been disposed of 
in the following manner: two were sent to 
the Duchess of York, two to Sir Joseph 
Bankes; one to Paris, for the Museun 
tliere; and the sixth was killed yesterday 
morning, for the purpose of being stuffed 
and preserved in the British Museum. 
They are about the size of a small mastiff, 
or large shepherd’s dog. ‘The bear looks 
formidable even in death: he is in good 
preservation. The sledge, &Xc. are old and 
rickety ; almost falling to pieces. These 
curiosities are not yet visible to the public, 
but a place is preparing for them. 

[S’s lettec on the Meteoric Iron, and some 
notes thereon, as well as a scientific notice 
of the red snow, (which by the-by has all 
melted) shall appear in our next Number. } 

The following is from the Courier of the 
Sth:—The Red Snow, seen by Captain 
Ross, is said to be occasioned by the ex- 
crements of the myriads of birds which had 
their breeding-places on the spot. Instead 
of iron being found there, no iron was 
found, either there or elsewhere: iron was 
heard of at, a distance. in the mountains, 
but not * in heaps ;" the whole being con- 
fined, by the report of the Esquimaux, to 
two single pieces. Tt, is true these pieces 
turn out to be meteoric, and to contain 
nickel; but Professor Brande, who deter- 
mined this, determined also, that the 
colouring matter of the snow contained a 


ortion of the Uriac Acid, and con- 
Ciidled be he was ignorant of the fact of 





LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 
————_—_—_——_——EEaa 





the multitudes of birds,) that it could only 
have been given by the excrement of birds. 


Review of Literary Gazette. 
Mr. Epitor, 

The extracts which you gave in No. 98, 
illustrative of Jrish character, from ‘* Flo- 
rence Macarthy,” are as judiciously selected 
as they are ably delineated; but havin; 
long been an examiner of that character, 
wish to point out to others, who are equally 
amateurs, a Hibernian Sancho Panza, in 
most admirable keeping, in a recent pro- 
duction of fancy, the ‘‘ Heroine,” which, 
for its true and unforced colouring, may be 
said to vie with any personage of the ima- 
gination now in existence. 

I hope that your article on Meteoric Iron, 
(p. 778,) will set our chemists to work upon 
the philosophie analysis of the natural mag- 
net; upon a careful examination of Lron 
which has acquired polaritybylong continued 

ition, by percussion, by magnetic touch, 

y the electric shock, or by galvanism, if 
that is practicable. Such a course of ex- 
periment would open a wonderful field of 
research ; especially if the magnetic and 
electric influences, together with the arti- 
oa modes, should be tried upon Meteoric 

ron. 

Pray, Mr. Editor, how could you admit 
that satire npre the Fair Sex, col. 2, p. 779, 
at the end of which, even the writer himself 
exclaims Fie! (@)? 

Your Hermit, p, 780, might have added, 
that the Science of Shopping, as at present 
established, is a great encourager of the 
Art of Shoplifting! 

You gave us a good /rish Bull, p. 782; 
in return I send you an English one. A 
young man, a native of Devonshire, was 
asked, what was his mother’s maiden name? 
‘*,How can I tell,’ said he, ‘‘ she was 
married before I was bora!” 

Q. 


M. Hayter, known for his successful ex- 
periments in unrolling the Herculaneum 
manuscripts, died suddenly at Paris of 
apoplexy, on Sunday evening. He was 
supported in his learned enterprises by the 
liberality of the Prince Regent, whose 
Chaplain he was.—Paris Paper. 


The Playbills often afford us a little 
laughter with their whimsical modes and 
expressions. At Drury Lane, where it 
was protested that putling should be dis- 
carded, and the good old system of Gar- 
rick’s time, simple annunciation, be re- 
stored, they contrive to out-puff Quackery 
or. Lottery. Not content with telling us, 
in the usual single way, that such a cha- 
racter will be shoe xy Mr. Kean, they 
repeat the intelligence, under different 
forms, generally three or four times in the 
same bill; and the public need no longer 
wonder at the ‘“‘ Fall of Tarquin,” since 
that ravisher’s story experiences ‘‘ torrents 
of loud and rapturous approbation.” Rap- 
turous! why not the synonime ecstatick, or 
delirious ? At Covent Garden, a piece half- 
hissed is modestly confined within the 








phrase of being received with the “' greatest 
applause.” 


A new Comedy is forthcoming at Covent 
Garden. It is said that Mr: Shiel has re- 
linquished the design of adapting Shirley’s 
Traitor for the stage, and set about con- 
structing an entirely new Tragedy on the 
same subject. 


On the re-opening of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, they seemed to have oyver- 
looked the cause of their being shut, the 
bills of both concluding in the usual form, 
with ‘* Vivant Rex et Regina.” Covent 
Garden discovered the mistake by the next 
day, but o/d Drury went on blundering 
through the week in the old way. 


Anecpote: One Canpie.—Counsellor 
**** had a very avaricious wife, who often 
carried her economy so far, that she violated 
decorum. One evening the Counsellor had 
a few friends to supper, yet there was only 
one candle in the room,which was spacious, 
aad painted with a dark colour. It was of 
course very gloomy. ‘ Pray, my dear,” 
said * * * *, ** he so good as to have ano- 
ther candle lighted, that I may see where 
the other stands.” 


ANECDOTES BY PHILARCHON. 


At a public dinner for the benefit-of the 
various schools instituted for the instruc- 
tion of the lower orders, several toasts 
were given applicable to the occasion. 
‘Church and King,” too, were not for- 

otten; and at length some one proposed 
we three P’s, ‘* Peace, Plenty, and Pros- 

erity,” with reference to the country at 
arge. An honest-hearted, plain-dealing 
man, however, thought this last pledge in- 
applicable to the present meeting, and, 
conscious of the cohen of education by the 
want of it himself, deelared he could find a 
more appropriate one, and gave the fol- 
lowing : ‘* The three R’s, Reading, Writing, 
and ’rithmetie!”’ 


A lady of the name of King, who had in- 
creased her family annually for several 
years, was at a party where the circum- 
stance was told to a very facetious gentle- 
man. He soon found out the lady’s hus- 
band, and, though unknown to him, thus 
accosted him: ‘* Why, Sir, you are like 
Buonaparte!”. The other, rather sur- 
prised, and not much relishing the simili- 
tude, hastily exclaimed, ‘ How so, Sir?’ 
‘«« Because (replied the wit) you make a 
new king every year.” ‘ I think, now, (re- 
turned the offended husband) you are more 
like him, Sir, yourself.’ ‘‘ Explain, Sir,” 
said the assailant, a little abashed: ‘ Be- 
cause, Sir, vou seem to be half seas over.’ 





LIFERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





M. de Stael is preparing for publication 
a complete edition of the works of his cele- 
brated mother. It will appear in the course 
of next year, and will comprise many pro- 
ductions which have never yet been printed. 





M. de Stael will at the same time publish 
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— 
a collection af M. Necker’s Works, to which 
will be annexed several unpublished docu- 
ments relative to the to administrations 
of that Statesman.—Freach Paper. 

A new System on Medicine, or rather a 
new Classification of the Diseases that 
affect the Human frame, is about to make 
its appearance, from the pen of Dr. J. B. 
Davis; in which, on the simplest principles, 
setting aside uncertain theory, each is re- 
ferred: to a specific locality. 


Time's Telescope presents us with a new 
view of the ensuing year. To give variety 
to an Almanack has been long considered 
as impossible; yet this ingenious little 
work, by means ofiecent or passing events, 
hy an appropriate new selection of poetical 
Shcemebeans and by a new intreduetion, 
offers.an aspusing novelty, without depar- 
ture from i's original plan. 


yen 7" 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
DECEMBER. 
Thursday, 3—Thermometer from 36 to 50. 
Barometer from 29, 83 to 29, 79. 
Wind S. 1.—Generally cloudy and rainy til 
the evening, when it cleared up. 
Friday, 4—Thermometer from 33 to 59. 
Barometer from 29, 71 to 29, 65. 
Wind SE. 4.—Generally fine, with clouds. 
Saturday, 5—Thermometer from 40 to 51. 
Barometer from 29, 69 to 29, 79. 
Wind SbE. 3.—Clear in the morning, the re- 
maining part of the day clondy. 
Sunday, 6—Thermometer from 30 to 49. 
Barometer from 29, 84 to 29, 65. 
Wind SbE. $.—Clear. In the evening a halo 
formed round the Moon till nine. 
Monday, 7—Thermometer from 35 to 52. 
Barometer from 29, 60 to 29, 65. 
Wind S. 1—Generally cloudy, with rain. 
Tuesday, 8—Thermometer from 40 to 54 
Barometer from 29, 91 to 30, 00. 
Wind SbE. and SW. 3.—Duil most part of the 
day.—Rain fallen, 075 of an inch. 
WV’ ednesday, 9—Thermometer from 34 to 46. 
Barometer from 30, 26 to 30, 26, 
Wind N. 3.—A general cloud the whole of the 








day, and from noon it rained inc y-— 
Rain fallea, 05 of an inch. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. T. will find an answer at Mr. Col- 
burn’s, as requested, on Saturday net. 


—_4 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This Day is pubished, price 7s. handsomely printed in 
Foolscap 8vo, and hot-pressed, 
REPLIES to the LETTERS of the FUDGE 
FAMILY in PARIS. Edited by THOMAS BROWN, Esq, 
** When you censure the age, 
Be cautious. and sage, 
Lest the Courtiers offended should be ; 
If you mention Vice or Bribe, 
*Tis so pat to ALL the tribe, 
Each cries—that was leyell’d at ME!”"—Gay. 


Also, 

An Impartial Statement of the Late Elec- 
tions, with Biographical Notices of the Members, &c. &c. 
Price, to Subscribers, 10s. 6d.; to Non-Subscribers, 19s. 

Printed for Pinnock and Maunder, No. 267, Strand; 
and sold by all Booksellers in the Kingdom, - 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





This Day was published, embeltished with a fine Portraic, 
Part 1. price.6s. to be completed in 2 Parts, 
MEMOIRS of Her MAJESTY QUEEN CHAR- 
LOTTE, from authentic Documents. By JOHN WAT- 
K!NS, LL.D. author of the Life of Sheridan, Biographi- 
cal Dictionary# &c. comprising numerous Anecdotes of 

the Royal Family, and other eminent Personages. 

The Proprietor of this Work thinks it proper to state, 
that the Memoir now announced is not a compilation 
gleaned from common sources of information, to gratify 
immediate curiosity; but the result of personal Observa- 
tion made daring many years, by one whose opportuni- 
ties and connexions have eminently qualified him for the 
important task of doingjuastice to the illustrious Personage 
nowno more. The reminiscences, therefore, here for the 
first tume made, public, wilt be- guarded against - literary 
invasion with the utmost strictness of legal protection. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, Condvit Street. 





This. Day was published, the 2d editivn, in 4 vols. LI, 8s. 


FLORENCE MACARTHY :—an Irish Tale. By 
LADY MORGAN. Author of ‘France,’ ‘O’Donnel,’ &c. 


*« Les femmes ne sont pas trop d’humeur 4 pardonner 
de certaines injures; et quand elles se promettent le plai- 
sir de la vengeance, elles n’y vont pas de main morte,” 

P Mem, de Grammont. 

London: Printed for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

O’ Dennel, a Natioutat Tale, 4th edit. 


3 vals. tt. 1s. 


France.—The fourth edition, with 4 Ap- 
pendices. By Sir T. C. Morgan. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

“* Peasants, Noblemen, Duchesses, Citizens’ Wives, 
Priests, Soldiers, Royalists, Ultras, Constitutionalists, 
both of the year 1789 aud 1816, Children of the Revolu- 
tion, Eulogizers of former times, Authors, Players, Pain- 
ters, M Poets, D » Gor dizers, Mendi- 
cants, Pr: ders, P: Valets de Chambre, 
Foetmen, Nurses, Frequenters of the Theatres, Auditors 
of the Institute; no individual has escaped the notice of 
Lady Morgan. She has.seen, observed, analyzed, and 
described every thing, men and things, speeches and 
charactera,”—Journal de Paris. 














Edinburgh Monthly Review. 

On the ist of January 1819, will be published, by Waugh 
and Innes, Hunter’s-equare, Edinburgh; and G. and 
W. B. Whittaker, 18, Ave-Maria-lane, l.ondon; hund- 
somely printed in 8vo. with a new type, price xs. 6d. 

No. 1. of 
A NEW LITERARY JOURNAL, entitled THE 
EDINBURGH MONTHLY REVIEW. 

This Monthly Journal is intended to bea Review in the 
stricter sense of the word, avoiding all disquisition not 
essentially connected with the critical examination of the 
works noticed, and at the same time giving such state- 
ments of their contents as shall convey a Clear and de- 
cided judgment of their merits. 

In this manner it is hoped that a satisfactory view will 
be given of the existing state of Literature, Science, and 
the Fine Arts. 

It is not intended to make Politics a regular topic of 
discussion, but as its importance will occasionally demand 
attention, it will be treated, when it does occur, in a spi- 
rit of Loyalty and Fatriotism, with a jealous and steady 
regard to the just authority of the Magistrate and the 
civil rights of the Subject, considered as reciprocal and 
inseparable. 

With respect to Religion, it is necessary to state, that 
whilst from a firm attachment to its truths, natural and 
revealed, nothing hostile to its interest shall be allowed 
to vitiate the pages of this Work; there is no intention 
of giving it a peculiar prominency, and therefore that 
Reviews of Publications that treat of it will proceed on 
the consideration of their literary merits. 

The Proprietors of this Journal submit their claim to 
the public attention, on the ground of the strictly critical 
nature of their plan, on the ; rosecution of which they are 
anxious to attain the honourable distinction of rendering 
their publication an inviolable tribunalof literary equity. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The following Works are preparing for immediate 
publication by Mr. Colburn, Conduit-street. 

1. AN ESSAY on Warm, Cold, and Vapour 
BATHING, with Practical Observations on Sea, Bathing, 
on Diseases of the Skin, Bilious, Liver Com ts, and 
Dropsy, By SIR ARTHUR, CLARKE, M.D. Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, of London, &c. 
1 vol, 12mo. 


2. Recollections.of Japan, comprising a 
particular account of the Religion, Language, Guyern- 
ment, Laws, and Manners, of the People, with abserya- 
tions on the Geography, Climate, Population, and Pro- 
ductions of the Country. By Captain Golownir, author 
of Nerrative of a Three Years Captivity in Japan; to 
which are prefixed, Ch logical Details. of the-Rie, 
Decline, and Renewal, of British Commercial Intercourse 
with that Country. 1 vol. 8ve. 


3. Horace Wealpole’s Correspondence, 


the @d, or concluding volume, in 4to. 


4. Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq. the 
celebrated Author of the Sylva, &c. Written by Himself. 
Printed from the original MS, in.the Library at Wotton. 
Edited by Wm. Bray, Esq. F.S.A. &c. The Second Edi- 
tion, revised, in 2 vols, 4to. with Portraits and uther-Eu- 
gravings, by the first artists, 51, 15s. 6d. bds, 


5. Discourses on Various Subjects. By 
Sir John Head, Bart. M.A, 1 vol. 8vo, 


6. The Hermit in London; or, Sketches 
of English Manners, 3 vols. tymo. 


7. Woman, APoem. By Eaton Stannard 
Barrett, Esq. Author of the Heroine. Second Edition, 
revised. 5s. 6d. 


The Queen, and Sir Samuel Romilly. 


THENEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, of Dee. 1. 
Price 2s. is embellished with finely engraved Portraits 
(accompanied by copious Memoirs; of Her late Majesty 
and of Sir Samuel Remilly. 
The Literary Department 

will comprise, among many other interesting subjects— 
1. An Account of Dr. Johnson’s Visit to Cambridge in 
1765, his introduction to Dr. Farmer, with anecdotes and 
conversations; communicated by the Rev. B. N. Turner, 
one of the party—2. On Amatory Poetry, Thomas Moore, 
&c.—3. Original Letter of the Hon. Horace Walpole, on 
the death of Gray the Poet—4. Observations on various 
Public Establishments in Great Britain, from the Me- 
moire of M, Dupin, presented by the French Institute in 
1sis—5. Culloden Anecdotes, John Roy Stewart and Mr. 
Hamilton of Bangour—6. Nuge Literaria, No. 4. Origin 
of Tasso’s Jerusalem, Coincidences between, Lord Byron 
and other Writers, Madame Darblay, &c.—7. On Emi- 
gration, and its effects on the Morals of the Rising Gene- 
ration—8. Observations on Kean’s Richard II{.—9. Cu- 
rious particulars of Prince Charles Stewart—1. Memoirs 
of M. Béttiger, the celebrated. German. Archaeologist— 
11. Sabina, or Scenes at the Toilette of a rich Roman 
lady—i2. Description of the Dressing Box of Asteria— 
18. The Arctic Expedition—14. Original and Select Poe- 
try—i5. Essays on the Fine Arts—16. The Rrama—i7. 
New Publications, with Critical, Remarks and Extracts— 
18. Curious Literary and Philosophical Varieties—i9. In- 
teresting Reports—20. Historical Digest of Tolitical 
Events—21.Remarkable Occurrences, Promotions, Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, at home and abroad, &c. &c. 

*,* The four preceding Numbers of the present Volume 

are illustrated with Portraits and Memoirs of 
THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
LADY MORGAN, 
WILLIAM GIFFORD, Esq. and 
WALTER SCOTT, Faq. 

Orders are received hy every Bookseller, Stationer, and 
Newsman, throughout the Kingdom, Those who may be 
desirous of sending it to friends and relatives. abroad, to 
whom it must proye a most desirable present, mag also 
have it regularly transmitted by giving orders and making 
payment accordingly to any Local Postmaster, 

Printed, for Henry Colburn, Conduit Street: to whom 
communications for the Editor are requested to be ade 
dressed, free of expense, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Ruins of Babylon. 
This Day is published, in royal svo. with Engravings, 
Price 8s. bds. 
SECOND MEMOIR on BABYLON : contain- 


ing an Inquiry into the Correspondence between the 
Ancient Descriptions of Babylon, and the Remains still 


* visible on the Site. Suggested by the ‘‘ Remarks” of 


Major Rennell, published in the Archaeologi By 





’ CLAUDIUS JAMES RICH, Esq. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown ; 


* and J. Murray, London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Memoirs on the Ruins of Babylon, the 
Third Edit. In royal 6vo. with Engravings, price 8s. bds.; 
or the two done up together in 1 volume, 15s. 6d. bds. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This Day is published avo. 5s. 6d. 
NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION which sail- 
ed from England in 1817, to join the South American 
Patriots; comprising every Particular connected with its 
Formation, History, and Fate; with Observations and 
authentic Information, elucidating the real Character 
of the Contest, Mode of Warfare, State of the Ar- 
mies, &c. By JAMES HACKETT, 

First Lieutenant in the late Venezuela Artillery Brigade. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Systematic Educatian. 

PINNOCK AND MAUNDER’S 
JUVENILE, SCIENTIFIC, AND CLASSICAL 
REPOSITORY, 

No. 967, Strand, (facing St. Clement’s Church.) 
The PUBLISHERS of the following WORKS, 











Curious Old TF ood-Cuts. 


' A few Sets of Impressions from a Collection of 


38 OLD. WOOD BLOCKS illustrative of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, executed near the end of the Fifteenth 
or beginning of the Sixteenth Century, have been 
carefully worked off on small 4to. Tinted Paper, 
18s. and large 4to. 11. To be had of the Proprietors, 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons, Broad Street ; Mr. Triphook, 
Bond Street ; Mr. Major, Skinner Street; and Mr. Jen- 
nings, Poultry. 

*,* A few Copies of Boosey and Sons’ Catalogue of Old 
Books for 1818, are yet remaining, price 1s. 6d.; also, a 
Catalogue of Foreign Prints, gratis. 





In December will be published, in 7 vols. crown svo. 
SPECIMENS of the BRITISH POETS, with Bio- 
graphical-and Critical Notices. To which is prefixed, an 
Introduction to the Study of English Poetry. By THO- 
MAS CAMPBELL, Esq. Author of the Pleasures. of Hope. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-Strect, London. 

*,* Persons desirous of receiving this Work imme- 
diately upon its Publication, are requested to send their 
Names to their Booksellers in Town or Country. The 
price will be about 31. 3s. 





On the First of December was Published, 


BLACK WOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
No. XX. 

Contents.—I. An Account of Acher II. the present 
Great Mogul, or Emperor of Delhi, with the Modern 
History of that City to a rece:.t date—I1. Letter concern- 
ing Hayti—III. Essay on the Trade, &c. of the Arabians 
and Persians with Russia and Scandinavia, during the 
Middle Ages—IV. Observations on the English Writings 
of the Brahmin Rammohun Roy—V. Nine Unpublished 
Letters ef Horace Walpole—VI. On the Candide of Vol- 
taire—VII. The late Hot Weather—VILI. Inaccuracies 
of Poets in Natural History—1X. The Complaint of 
Ceres (From the German of Schiller) —X. Fortune (From 
the Italian of Guidi.) —XI1. Sabina (From the German of 
Hottiger.) Scene 2.—XII. On the different Modes of 
Dressing the Hair among the Roman Ladies—XIII. Hey - 
wood’s Hierarchy of Blessed Angels—XIV. On Literary 
Censorship—XV. Comparison of the Beauty of Sounds 
with that of Colours—XVI. Letter addressed to Professor 
Pictet, descriptive of Ascents to the Summit of the South 
Needle of Chammouni, and to that of Mount Blanc— 
XVII. Account of Captain Kater’s New Method of Mea- 
suring the Length of the Pendulum—XVIII. Analysis of 
Mr. Barrow’s Chronological History of Voyages into the 
Arctic Regions—X1X. Letter from an Officer concerning 
the Polar Expedition —XX. The Chateau of Coppet. 
Letter First. Letter Second—XXI. Letter on the Pre- 
sent State of Administration—XXII. Reflections on the 


. Theory of Population— XXIII. Observations on the 


Critique of Gothe’s Life in the Edinburzh Review—XXIV. 
Speech deli d by an t Barrister-—XXV. Pros. 
pectus of a New Academical Institution at Edinburgh— 
XXVI. Remarks on General Gourgaud’s Account of the 
Campaign of 1s15—XXVII. Is the Edinburgh Review a 
Religious and Patriotic Work — XXVIII. LITERARY 
AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, &c. &c. &c. 
Printed for JOHN MURRAY, Albermarie Street. 








encouraged by the very general Patronage they have re- 
ceived in the Sale of their Publications, and flattered by 
the unequivocal testimonies of approbation with which 
they have been honoured by many Gentlemen of emi- 
nent literary acquirements, as well as by numerous able 
an: highly respectable Conductors of Seminaries, in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, gladly take this opportu- 
nity of expressing their grateful obligations to their pa- 
trons, the Public, and at the same time of offering a few 
observations relative to the nature and design of these 
elementary performances, which have elicited so great a 
share of unqualified commendation. 

The Series of little Treatises, in Question and Answer, 
denominated “| PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS,” are in- 
tended to form the basis of every branch of useful know- 
ledge,. and are of themselves, in fact, on Epitome of the 
Arts and Sciences. The style in which they are written is 
at once clear and simple, conveying instruction to the 
youthful mind in a manner unattainable by the use of 
more ciaborate and comprehensive Woiks. In short, 
while they fix on the mind the leading facts in History, 





and the fundamental principles of Science, the memory 


is relieved from the burden of retaining a mass of minu- 
tig with which larger Books necessarily abcund, and 
which ought to be teserved till the ideas of youth expand 
sufficiently to comprehend their contents. 

The Publishers also beg to observe, that the whole of 
their CLASS BOOKS are edited on the Explanatory and 
Iaterrogative System (in which every difficulty is care- 
fully explained, and the memory assisted by Questions 
for the Examination of the Pupil ;) beginning with Books 
suited to the capacities of very young Children, and ex- 
tended to such as are fit for Senior Classes. Among the 
latter, they will only instance their new and improved 
Editions of Dr. Goldsmith’s 
HISTORIES OF ENGLAND, GREECE, AND ROME, 


In these (as in every other Book on this plan) all 
vulgarities of style have been carefully corrected, and 
every improper allusion sedulously obliterated, while 
the most valuable and interesting matter has been 
added; consisting of Introductory Chapters, descriptive 
of the’ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Britons, 
Greeks, and Romans, and numerous Classical, Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, and Geographical Notes. 

Having premised thus much on the merits of the Pub- 
lications issuing from their Press, the Publishers will not 
deign to notice the invidious remarks which have been, 
and still continually are, obliquely levelled at the System 
they have adopted, more than by observing, that, where 
merit is due, a liberal and discerning Public will be al- 
ways found to patronise it; and the disgusting quackery 
of interested individuals, however pompously obtruded 
on the notice of the public, can meet with nothing 
more than ephemeral support. With a steady and unde- 
viating step, the Publishers have pursued the plain, but 
unbeaten path in which they first set out ; their only aim 
was to facilitate the mental progress of youth, and to 
simplify, in some measure, the arduous, though honour- 
able task of education : and that they have succeeded, be- 
yond their most sanguine expectations, they may, without 
vanity or egotism, declare ; for, independent of the rapid 
and increasing sale of these Publications, by which alone 
the public opinion might be fairly estimated, the Pub- 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


ee 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


miumms on their labours, and holding out every encourage- 
ment to them to proceed in the way they have begun. 
The Publishers cannot omit this opportunity of return. 
ing their sincere thanks to those friends who have, from 
time to time, communicated hints for improvement. 
They trust that they have profited by such suggestions, 
and that the New Editions will, on being compared with 
the original ones, prove that their patrons have not been 
disregarded. Still, however, pursuing the object in view— 
suffering themselves to be neither diverted from their 
pu pose, by the jealous envy of those who would wish to 
be considered rivals, nor intimidated by the fulsome and 
egotistical addresses of such as would claim that metit 
which justly belongs to others, the Publishers are deter- 
mined to exert every energy to render their future Edi- 
tions still more deserving of that preeminence which 
has been awarded by a judicious Public ; they have ac 
cordingly now in the Press Superior Editions of their Ca 
techims, printed on fine royal paper, designed more par. 
ticularly for the use of the higher classes, where elegance 
of execution is of more importance than cheapness; 
while their regular editions, at the original prices, are 
continued, with improvements, which must enhanc 
their value. Some few subjects of equal interest to any 
that have been published, are still preparing, which,wher 
finished, will unquestionably form the most complete an 
comprehensive Juvenile Encyclopedia that was ever yei 
presented to the Public in this or any other country, ; 
The Catechisms already published (many of which 
have run through numerous Editions) are as fullow :— 





(Price Ninepence each) 





Arithmetic. History of Scotland. 
Ancient History, History of Ircland. 
Astronomy. History of France. 
Architecture. History of Rome. 
Agriculture. History of Greece. 
Algebra. History of America, 
Bible and Gospel, La:in Grammar. 
Botany. Logic. 

British Biography. Medicine. 

British Law, Mineralogy. 
Classical Biography. Modern History. 
Chemistry. Morality. 
Chronology. Music. 

Drawing. Mythology. 
Electricity. Natural History. 
English G ° Navigati 

French Grammar. Perspective. 

First Catechism. Poetry. 

General Knowledge, _— Religion. 
Geography. Rhetoric. 
Geometry. Trade and Commerce. 
Heraldry. Universal History. 


History of England. 





SF#iscelianeous Arvertisement, 
(Connected with Literature and the -4rts.) 


Mr. COLERIDGE'S two Courses of Lectures, 01 
Monday and Thursday Evenings (8 0’clock) at the Crow: 
and Anchor, Strand, will commence on the Mth an 
17th of this month : the former, or Historical and Bio- 
graphical Course, on the most important Revolutions in 
the Felief and Opinions of Mankind; the latter, on Six 
Select Plays of Shakspeare, each forming the subject of 
a single Lecture. Admission, Five Shillings. Single and 
Double Tickets, for either Course, with Prospectuses, &c. 
may be hadat Messrs. Steel, Law Stationer, 12, Chancely 
Lane; Butterworth, Temple; Taylor and Hesse, Fleet 
Street; Boosey and Sons, Broad Street; and Hookham’ 
Library, Bond Street, 





London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY ai 
Son, Rolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satu: 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealerin Newspapers, Sweeting’: 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand 
where Communications (post paid) are requested to b 





lishers have in their possession upwards of one th 
letters written by Teachers of eminence, from all parts 
of the kingdom, bestowing the most honourable enco- 





dd d to the Editor. Also supplied by all Book 
scllers, Newsmen, and Stationers, in Town 0 
Country, 











